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CHARLES B. HAWLEY. 


DIRECTORS OF NEW YORK SCHOOL OF OPERA AND ORATORIO. 
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Professional Cards. 


Prefessional Cards payable strictly in advance, 














BE R T ‘INI- HU MP HRYS, 

PRIMA DONNA, 

nglish Opera Company, 
Philadelphia, 


Miss NINA 


Hinrict 


s Grand } 


Pa 
GEORGE SWEET, 


OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 


487 sth Avenue. New York. 


FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 
BARITONE, 
{8 Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Ave., N. Y. 
? 141 Montague Street, Brooklyn. 
Resumes Teaching October 9. 
( Will receive callers from 4 to 5 Pp. M. only.) 


CARL MARTIN, 
3ASSO. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio, 15 East 17th Street, New York. 


MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
Piano Virtuoso. 

First prize of the Paris Conservatoire. 

and Theory. Mr. Falcke speaks Eng- 


Lessons in 


Piano Playing 
sh, German and Spanish. Address, 165 Avenue Victor 
Hugo, Pari 
Mr. anv Mrs. D. L. DOWD, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
Voice building a special Scientific Study. All weak 
voices can be made strong, pure and brilliant 
Engagements for Concert or Oratorio. School of 
Scientific Vocal and Physical Culture. 
No. q East 14th St., New York. 
Mr. and Mrs. CARL ALVES, 
Vocal! Instructors, 
1146 Park Avenue, near orst Street, New York 
Mr. VICTOR HERBERT, 
Violoncello Virtuoso, 
W accept engagements for Concerts and Solo 
work; also a limited number of pupils 
Address, 1126 Park Avenue, New York 
Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 
Composer and Teacher of Voice, Piano and Organ. 
Parish House, Church of the Holy Commun- 


Address 
n, 40 West Twentieth street, New York 


ALFRED CABEL, 





Professor of Singing to North Texas Female Col 
ege, Sherman, Texas 
Mrs. OGDEN CRANE, 

Voice CULTURI 
ITALIAN METHOD 
¢ kering Ha Room 6, Fifth Ave. and 18th St 
New York 
EMILIO AGRAMONTE, 


Musical Director of the American Composers’ Choral 
Association of New York and the Gounod Vocal 
Society of New Haven, Conn. Vocal Instruction. 

110 Lexington Ave., New York. 


PERSONAL 
CORRESPONDENCE 





OR 
LESSONS 


In Harmony, Composition, Analysis and 
Theory of Interpretation. 
A. J. Goopricu, author of ** Complete Musical Ana- 


(from the 
&c. 


lysis,"’ ** Goodrich’s Analytical Harmony” 
composer's standpoint), ‘* Music as a Language,” 
LOCK BOX 9% 


Mr. CARL V. LACHMU ND, 


Professor at the ScHarwenxa Conservatory for 
Theory and Lectures. 
Private Studio, 262 Lenox Ave.. New York. 


EDMUND J. MYER, 


Vocal Instruction. 








Piano, 


Author of “ Truths of Importance to Vocalists,” 
Voice Training Exercises, he Voice from a 
Practical Standpoint,"’ ** Vocal Reinforcement,”’ &c. 


Summer Term at Round Lake. N. 
Studio, 36 Kast 23d Street, New York. 


CHARLES PALM, 


Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, 
\ n Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Residence 1686 East End Avenue, 
Bet. 86th and 87th Streets, New York. 


ALBERT MORRIS BAGBY, 
Piano Instruction and Lectures. 
Steinway Hall, New York. 


Professor of 


JOHANNES MIERSCH, 





Miss MARIE G. LUKSCH, 
Graduate Vienna Conservatory. 
Voice Culture. *‘* The Lonsdale,” 565 Park avenue. 
Hours: 1:30 to 3 P. M. 


HARRY PEPPER, 
Tenor. 
Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio, 138 Fifth avenue. — 


EMILIE BENIC DE SERRANO. 
(Prima Donna). 

SIGNOR CARLOS A. SERRANO, 

Musical Conductor. 


Vocat Instrrutr, 
With branches in Piano and Harmony. 
N. B.—Complete vocal instruction and development 
of the voice from the beginning to an artistic finish. 
Répertoire and choral branches. Sig. Serrano would 
accept the direction of a choral society. 
323 East 14th Street, New York. 


ACHILLE ERRANI, 


Vocal Teacher, 
118 East 26th Street, New York. 


ADOLF G LOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
; ; 51 Kast 87th Street, New York. 
Mme. L. CAPPIANI, 


Vocal Culture, 123 West 39th Street, New York. 


M. ISIDOR PHILIPP, 
Pianist, 
Resumed Teaching October 1. 
Address, 1 Rue de Chateaudun, Paris, France. 


PHILIPP ROTH, 


Violoncello Virtuoso, 
Author of the ‘ Violoncello School,’ 
Breitkopf & Hirtel, receives pupils 
84a Liidzow Str., 


HENDRICKSON, 
SOPRANO. 


Concert, Oratorio, Vocal Culture. 
Address care Wm. A. Pond & Co., 
25 Union Square, New York. 


Miss AMY FAY, saccaniont 


Only Teacher in New York of the Celebrated 
DEPPE METHOD. 
33 West 31st Street, New York. 


CORA LINDSEY-LAUDER, 


Voice Culture and Piano. 
202 Thirty-Seventh Street, Chicago, Ill. 


CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 


Solo Tenor West Church (Dr. Paxton’s) and Direc- 
tor of Music at Madison Avenue M. E, Church. Ora- 
torio, Concert and Vocal Instruction. 

Studio, Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Ave., + New Vork. 


W. W. LAUDER, 


Pianist, Essayist, Lecturer. 
Studio, 174 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
No. 147 East 18th Street. 


Instruction in SINGING and the Higher Branches 
of Vocal and Dramatic Art. 


Mr. J. F. VON DER HEIDE, 


Vocal Instruction. 
Particular attention to re English language in song. 
Address, STEINW HALL. 
Studio, a East a3d Street, New York. 


FREDERIC E. BRISTOL, 


Vocal Instruction, 
Rooms 27 and 28, Music Hall, 57th Street and 
7th Avenue, New York City. 


EMILIO BELARI, 


Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice. 
123 West 39th Street, New York. 


Mr. JAMES SAUVAGE, 
BARITONE, 


In charge of the Vocal Department Vassar College. 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Tonzo Sauvage, Pianist and Accompanist. 
8 East 17th Street, New York. 


Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


BASSO—Concert and Oratorio, 
16 Ashburton Place, Boston. 


Mr. 


Concert, 





’ published by 


Berlin, Germany. 


MARION 


BELLA 
THOMAS-NICHOLS, 
Mezzo Soprano, 
Pupil of Signor E. Delle Sedie, of Paris. 
Teacher of Singing and Lyric Declamation, Vocal 
and Physical Development. 


Pupils and Singers prepared for Concert, Oratorio 
and Opera. 


Mrs. 


Studio: 123 West 39th street, New York. 
Mr. RUDOLF KING, 
Pianist. 


Schwarzspanier Str. 15, Vienna, Austria. 


Miss ROSA LINDE, 
Contralto. 


For Terms and Dates address Henry Wolfsohn, 
331 East r4th street, New York. 


ELIZABETH 
CHURCHILL 


recommended 


Mrs. 
MAYER, 
by William Shakespeare, 
Vocal Culture, Lessons in Harmony and 
1 P.M. to 3 P.M. 

230 West soth street, New Vork. 
HELENE DOENHOFF, 


Prima Donna Contralto. 


Specially 
London. 
Counterpoint. 


VON 


Opera, Concerts, Festivals. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





Mur. CLARA POOLE-KING 
Prima Donna Contralto—Vocal Instruction. 
sumes Teaching, October 2, 1803. 
The Hetherington, 
571 Park avenue, New York. 


Mr. AD. M. FOERSTER, 


Voice Culture, Piano and Theory of Music, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


Re- 





MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and O 
ture. ror West S6th 


Mr. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
ddress 27 Union Square, New York. 


“MU RIO-CELLI, 


Vocal deinen 
No. 18 Irving Place, New York. 


Miss EMMA RITA, 
Harpist. 
Address care of Tue Musica Cou TRIER. 


WM. H. RIEGER, 


ra. Vocal Cul- 
treet, New York. 





MMe. 





FENOR, ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
; 18 East 22d Street, New York 
WM. DENN ISON, 
Tenor, Oratorio and Concert. 
228 East 69th Street, New York 


Mr. and Mrs. TH. BJORKSTEN, 


Vocal Culture, 
71 East sad Street, 


Mme. EMMA RODERICK. 
Rapid Development and Complete Education of the 
Voice. 123 West 30th Street, New York. 
Miss L. WHEELWRIGHT, 
TEACHER OF PIANO AND VIRGIL 
PRACTICE CLAVIER. 
Care of Tuk Musicar Cor 
Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 
149A Tremont Street, Boston. 


CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
Teacher of Piano, Leschetizky Method. 
__ Studio, No. g Music Hall, 57th St., and 7th Ave. 
Mme. FRIDA DE GEBELE ASH- 
FORTH, 


Vocal Instruction, 
135 East 18th Street, New York. 


FRANCIS A. GERLACH, 
Voice Specialist. 
Director New York Normal Conservatory, 


New York. 


xR, New York 


122 East 27th street, New York. 
rin . . ‘ 
Tue LILLIE BERG 
VOCAL SCHOOL, 
A ffording a complete Mu ul Education 
America’s recognized exponent of Lamperti. 
P. ssing special rtifiates as A mipanist an 7 
‘stant Teacher for three years. (The only one in 
America Artists’ and Teachers’ Course with Certi- 
ficate. Circular. 12 West 6oth Street, New York 


CARLOS HASSELBRINK, 
Violin Virtuoso. 


Lessons given in Violin and Ensemble Playing. 
106 and 108 East 23rd Str.et, New York. 


INIE DUTTON, 
Prima Donna Soprano. 


Instruction Tuesdays and Fridays. 
5 Madison avenue, New York. 


LYMAN BRACKETT, 
PIANO, ORGAN —_ CONDUCTING, 
2 Tremont Street, Boston. 
‘Chickering’ all Building. 


ELLIOTT HASLAM, - 


SINGING MASTER, 

Gives instruction in VOICE PRODUCTION and 
CULTIVATION and special lessons to artists 
in STYLE and REPERTOIRE. 
OPERA.—RoOles passed or restudied. 


ORATORIO.—Best traditional renderings of Reci- 
tative and Aria in the standard oratorios. 
CONCERT.—Suitable répertoire formed, displaying 
to the best advantage the individual character- 
istics of each singer. 


Miss JEN 


WwW. 





Works restudied in English with Lyric Artists um- 
JSamiliar with the language. 


Studio: Studio: 224 Firru Ave. Reception Hours: 1 to3 P.M. M. 


Miss ANNA BRINKHAUS, 


WILLIAM C. CARL, 
CONCERT ORGANIST. 


Instruction given on the large Roosevelt Organ in 
the First Presbyterian Church (Fifth Avenue and 12th 
Street) afterSeptemoer1. Pianoand Theory at Studio 


Address (Studio), 57 West 17 th St. r , New ‘York. 
FRANK ELMORE, 
BARITONE VOCALIST, 


Voice specialist and teacher of the art of singing, 
12 East 15th Street, New York. 


FLORENZA b’ARONA 
PROF. CARL Le V INSEN, 


LampPkERTI’S AUTHORIZED REPRESENTATIVES, 
Holding certificate and credentials of authority to 
teach his world renowned method. All branches of 


MMe. 


Vocal Art. Teachers’ Course. 
124 East 44th Street, New York. 
PROF. RIVARDE, 
Vocal Art. 

30 East Twenty-third Street (Madison Square) 
Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT 
Vocal Instruction. 

Carnegie Music Hall, 
s7th Street, and 7th Avenue, New York. 
HARRISON MILLARD, 
Vocal Instructor, 
No. 19 East r4th Street, New York 


THE GEORGE M. GREENE 
VOCAL SCHOOL 


Combines the advantages of able instruction, 
approved methods and a refined musical home, 
Pupils fill prominent positions, Special train- 
ing for those desiring to teach, 

Circulars sent on application, Address 


GEORGE MM. GREENE, 
42.5 West 22d Street, 


CONCERT DIRECTION. 
Seen. HERMANN WOLFF, 


Berlin, 
Musikwolff, Berlin. 


New Vork. 





Germany : am Carlsbad 19. 


Cable Address : 


Froprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscrip- 
tion Concerts, Hamburg ; the Bechstein Hall, 
Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the leading 


artists, viz: Rubinstein, Biilow, Joachim, 
d’Albert, Stavenhagen, Mme. Carreno d’Al- 
bert, Mile. Kleeberg, Mme. Marcella Sem- 
brich, Alice Barbi, Emil Goetze, the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager of the 
American tours of Josef Hofmann, Hans 
von Biilow, Eugen d’Albert, Pablo de Sara- 
sate, and of the German Ethnographic Exhi- 


bition, Chicago. 
Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
Apply for Catalogues. 











Leading Bands. 
ILMORE’S 
22d Regiment Band. 
D. W. REEVES, Director. 


OFFICE: FISCHER’S PIANO WAREROOMS 
110 Fifth Ave., corner Sixteenth St. 





Pupil of Schradieck, De Ahna and Cesar Th 
Solo Violinist, for Concerts. 

A few advanced pupils accepted. Under the manage- 

ment of InreRNATIONAL Bureau oF Music. 

tra Fifth avenue. New York 


FRANK DE RIALP, 
Vocal Teacher, 
15 East 16th Street, New York. 


LARENCE LUCAS, Mus. Bac., 
Of the Conservatoire of Paris, France. 
Composer and Teacher. 
ASHER-LUCAS, 
Of London Philharmonic Concerts, &c. 
Solo Pianist. 


CLARA 


Board per year, $25 


19 Portland Terrace, Regent’s Park, N. W., London, 





7th Regiment Band, 


N.G. S.N. Y., 


W. B. ROGERS, Bandmaster. 


Address, 25 Union Square, New York City. 





BAYN E’S BAND. 


69th Regiment, N. G. S. N.Y 


WM, BAYNE, Bandmaster, 
53 Third Ave., 


Music furnished for Balls, Lodges, Clubs and Private 











PAUL MIERSCH, 
Violin and ‘Cello Virtuosos. 
| accept Concert ~~ also a limited 
umber of Pupils. Ad 
120 Rast 26th Street, New York 
GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 
Re Lexington Avenue, New York 
Address, STEINWAY HALI 
DAVID WILLIAMS, 
S Cenor Calvary Protestant Episcopal 
Church, 
Chttrch Festivals, Oratorio and Ballad Concerts. 
W th St ew York 





Address, care Steinway Hall, New York. 


England. 


Parties. 
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“ The most useful and complete ally of the piano 
existence.’ 


Wishing you great success, I am cordially yours, 





‘* The Pracrice CLAVIER is an unerring monitor and guide.” 
LOLOL A La Ak klk lk ll ll le” 


Claviers rented at a distance with privilege of purchase. 


and new Illustrated Catalogue. 


VIRCIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CoO., 
26 West 15th Street, New York. 


The Virgil Practice Clavier 


quiring perfect finger control, for gaining strength 
and endurance, and as a means for silent practice, 
it is excellent.” 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


PLL LL 





‘Dear Sir—J ha¥e been much pleased with 
e PRACTICE CLAVIER, and its use has convinced 
e technical part of piano practice.” 
Yours truly, 


I. ]. PADEREWSKI. 





‘* The principles of touch involved are entirely 
rrect and meet my full approbation. For ac- 


RAFAEL JOSEFFY. 


WILLIAM MASON, 


Send for rental purchase plan 





MORIZ ROSENTHAL, 
PIANIST, 


Applications, Correspondence and New Music to 
be sentto 
Concert Direction, HERMANN WOLFF, 
Beri W., AM CARLSBAD 19. 





Established 1881. 


MRS. REGINA WATSON’S SCHOOL, 


FOR THE 


HIGHER ART OF PIANO 
PLAYING. 





297 East Indiana Street, CHICAGO. 


HENRY WOLFSOHN’S 
Musical Bureau, 


881 East 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


LEADING ARTISTS. 


MUSIC TRADE 
Credit Ratings. 


THOMPSON REPORTING CO., 
10 Tremont Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


RICE MUSICAL STRING COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of All Kinds of 
«e Musical Strings, « 


Nos. 157, 159 & 161 W. 29th Street, 
NEW YORK. 





Concerts, Receptions, 
&c., arranged. 











Established in 1867. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


Thorough musical education after the 
methods of foremost European conserva- 
tories. 

Day and boarding pupils may enter at 
any time. 

Young ladies in the home department are 
under the personal supervision of the direc- 
tress. For Catalogue address 


MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence Sts., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





GRAND 


Conservatory of Music 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

This renowned Music School offers the accumu- 
lated advantages of years of successful operation. 
‘structions in all branches of Vocal and Instrumental 
Music, Harmony, Compositi 
Elocution and Dramatic Art, Fore Languages, 
Drawing and Painting. Students have the use of a 

ited stage, with scenery, pipe organs, harp 


fully a; ' 
ui and other free advan 1 to 10 1 
oarae >i a Vv: gage tC) essons 


EB. EBERHARD, Mus. Doe,, President, 
The Grand Conservatory of Music, 


ion, Instrumentation, 


The Tourjée Conservatory of Music. 


H. TOURJEE. Director. 


The most thoroughly equipped Conservatory in this 
country. Embraces eleven distinct schools, including 
a thorough and complete practical course for the study 
of Piano and Organ Tuning. 

TUITION THE LOWEST, 
WORLD'S FAIR YEAR, desirable homes secured 
for Pupils. 


CATALOGUE MAILED FREE. 


46-48 VAN BUREN ST., Chicago, III. 





ESTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Centrai Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dr. F. ZIECFELD, President. 


Our Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con- 
taiaing a musical lexicon, abridged History of Music 
ando valuable information, will be sent rrez on 
application. 


The National Conservatory of Music of America 


126 and 128 East 17th St., New York. 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS. 


TEEN. September 21, 22 and 23, from 9 a. m. 
SINGING. to 12 M., 2 tos P. M.,and on iideven- 
tng of the 234. CHORUS from 8 to 10 p.m. 














3 
WENEA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


o 37 EAST 68th STREET, NEW YORK. 








SCHAR 


The Conservatory opens Monday, September 18. 
Examinations begin Monday, September 11. 
Students can enter at any time. Write for catalogue and particulars. 


Royal Conservatory of Music (also Operatic and Dramatic High School), 


DRESDEN, GERMANY. 
Thirty-eighth year, 47 different branches taught. Last year, 780 pupils. 88 teachers, among whom for 
Theoretical branches are Felix Driseke, Prof. Rischbieter, Prof. Dr. Ad. Stern, &c.; for Piano, Prof. Diring. 
Prof. Krantz; Chamber Music Virtuosa, Mrs. Rappoldi-Kahrer, Prof. Schmole, Sherwood, Tyson-Wolff, Mus. 
Doc.,&c.; for Organ, Cantor and Organist Fahrmann, Music Director Hipner, Organist Janssen; for String 
and Wind Instruments, the most prominent members of the Royal Court Orchestra, at the head of whom are 
Concertmaster Prof. Rappoldi and Concertmaster Fr. Griitzmacher; for Vocal Culture, Iffert, Frilul. von 
Kotzebue, Mann, Chamber Singer Miss Ag]. Orgeni, Ronneburger, &c.; for the Stage, Court Opera Singer 
Eichberger, Court Actor Senff Georgi, &c. Education from the beginning to the finish. Full courses or single 
branches. Principal admission times, beginning of April and beginning of Sep b Admission granted 
also at other times. Prospectus and full list of teachers at the offices of Tux Musicat Courier and through 
Prof. EUGEN KRANTZ, Director. 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, SONDERSHAUSEN, Thuringia, Germany. 


(Under the patronage of the Court.) 











OMPLETE education in musica! branches, including solo singing for opera and concert. Annual Dues: 
Vocal Department, $50 Instrumental Department, $38 (150 marks). Cost of living in good families. 
$125 a year and upward (soo marks). Free admission for pupils to the concerts of the court orchestra, 

and vocal as wel! as theory pupils have free admission to the general rehearsals of the opera. 


Director, Prof. SCHROEDER, Court Conductor. 





COLOGNE-ON-THEH-RHIN®E. 
TEE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


FOUNDED IN 1850. 

PRINCIPAL: PROFESSOR DR, FR. WULLNERJ 
The Conservatory embraces: First, Instrumental (comprising all solo and all orchestral instruments) ; 
second, Vocal ; and third, Theory of Music and Composition Schools. é : 
The Vocal School is divided into two sections—(a) concert singing and (4) operatic singing. There is alsoa 
training school for pianoforte teachers. In connection with these subjects there are classes for Italian, German, 
literature, liturgy, choral singing, ensemble playing (chamber music), ensemble singing, musical dictation, elo- 
cution, sight reading, orchestral playing, conductiug, &c., &c. Teaching staff consists of thirty-two teachers. 
Summer Term commences April 1; Winter Term September 16. Next entrance examination takes place 
September 16, at the College (Wolfstrasse 3-5). The yearly fees are 300 marks ($75) for piano, violin, viola, 
violoncello classes ; 200 marks ($50) for all the other orchestral instruments, and 400 marks ($100) for solo singing. 
For fall details apply to the SECRETARY, 


WOLFSTRASSE 3-5, COLOGNE, GERMANY. 


CONSERVATORY KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA, 
BERLIN, W. (Germany), Potsdamerstr. 20 and 35. 


DIRECTORS: Ph. Scharwenka, Prof. H. Genoz, Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt. 

ARTISTIC ADVISER: Prof. Karl Klindworth. 

PRINCIPAL TEACHERS: Prof. A. Becker (theory) ; Klindworth, Scharwenka, Gensz, Dr. Jedlitzka, 
Leipholz, W. Berger (piano); Struss, Gregorowitsch (violin); Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt (voice, Stockhausen 
method and history of mus c); Dr. Reimann (history of music and musical form). 

Applications for the winter semester 1893-4 must be made with Prof. Klindworth on Tuesdays and Fridays 
from 4to6 Pp. M., at Potsdamerstrasse 20; with Ph. Scharwenka or Dr. Goldschmidt, every afternoon from 4 to 
6, at Potsdamerstrasse 35. 

Prospectus gratis on demand from the Directors. 


CHASE, ROBERTS & (0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO VARNISELES 
BrRrooxzruyn, NN. WY. 


ZManzwzwibar Varnishes a Specialty. 














y September 26 and 27, from 10 A. M. to 12 M., 
PIANO. and 2 to 5 P. M. 


VIOLIN, VIOLA, CONTRABASS, 
‘CELLO, HARP. 
September 28, from 10 A. M, to 12 M., and from 2to 5p. M. 
ORCHESTRA AND ALL WIND IN- 
STRUMENTS. 
September a9, from 2 to 5 Pp. M. 


COMPOSITION. 


(Dr. Dvorak’s class). October 
2, from g A.M, to 12 M., and 
2to 5 P.M. 


DR. ANTONIN DVORAK, Director. 





STRiInN Gs, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


CHR. CARL OTTO, 
MARKNEUKIRCHEN, SAXONY, GERMANY. 


All kinds of Musical Instruments and 
parts thereof. 
Collection of Music Strings at the Chicago Exposition, 
German Department. 








WILLIAM C, CARL, 
CONCERT ORGANIST, 


(Pupil of M. Alex. Guilmant, Paris.) 
Tour of the United States and Canada. 
SEASON 1893-94. 

For open dates address, 


THE VIRCIL PIANO SCHOOL. 


By this system artistic results are far more surely and quickly secured than by any other. 


26 W. 15th Street, 
Near Fifth Avenue. 
Devoted exclusively to the study of the Piano upon the rational methodsof the PRACTICE CLAVIER. 
The Training 
of Teachers a SPECIALTY. 


Fall Term begins Sept. 26. Sept. 23 and 24 are examination and enrollment days. 


appress THE VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL, 26 W. 15th St., New York. 





57 West 17th Street, New York. 





CARPENTER 
ORCANS. 


We want to open correspondence with 
reliable dealers who can use a strictly 
HIGH GRADE Organ. Ample territory 
and strict protection guaranteed. 

We cordially invite the Trade to visit 
our factory, reached in six hours from 


New York City. 
E. P. CARPENTE®, COMPANY, 


The Mechanical Piano. 


Just as well adapted for playing as any piano. 
The Mechanical Piano is played upon in the 
customary manner. It also enables those who 
know nothing of piano playing to perform 
thousands of music pieces of any length or 
description, and with expression, by means 
of exchangeable music sheets. In all respects 
the best. Patented 1n all countries 


SOLE MANUFACTURER, 


LUDWIG HUPFELD, 


Leipzig, Germany. 


Represented at the World’s Columbian 
Exposition, Chicago, 1893 


(Successor to 
S. M. Grob & Co, 








142 West 23d St. New York. 


Brattleboro, Vt., U. 8. A. 











THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


THE SCHIMMEL & NELSON PLANO CO. 


FARIBAULIIT, MINN. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Strictly High Grade 


PIANOS. 


SEND FOR CATAI CATALOGUE. 





Renowned all over 
the World. 


FRAT! & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Pheumatic Pianos, 


SELF PLAYING 


ORCHESTRION ORGANS, 
CONCERTINOS, 


Fer Shows, 
(played by crank). 


SALOON ORGANS 


KINDS OF 


Dancing Halls, &c. 


ty 
Hi hin, 
| 
'f LLL 
‘ £ 


AND ALL 


Catalogue on Application. 





AGENTS WANTED, 





BERLIN, CERMANY. 


Exhibiting at the World's Columbian Exposition, Chicago. 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 


MUBIC PUBLISHERS anD IMPORTERS, 
21 East 17th Street (three doors west of Broadway), 
NEW YoRZ. 


SOLE AGENTS forthe UNITED STATES, 


Besides their own publications, for the publications of 
CHAPPELL & CoO., ) 
ROBT. COCHES c& CoO., 

J. B. CRAMER c& CoO., 
EOPWOOD ck CREW, 
ROTCHINGS «&« ROMER, 
J. @& J. HOPKINSON, J 


New lists of our own publications now ready. 
Monthly lists of the publications of the five houses will be published regularly, with 
TRADE IMPRINTS if so ordered. 
(a Please write for these lists and catalogues. 











London, England. 





ESTABLISHED 1840. 


J.& C. FISCHER, 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


92,000 MANUFACTURED. 











World Renowned for Tone and Durability. 





OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


110 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 16th Street, NEW YORE. 


R. SINGEWALD, cermany: 


MANUFACTURER AND LICENSEE OF 


Accordeons and Ariophone Music Boxes and 
Victoria and Gloria Organettes. Greatest Novelties. 


EXPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS AND ARTICLES. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICES, FREE. 





BARREL ORGANS. | 





No. 73 Schénhauser Allee, 








STECK 


Without a Rival for Tone, Touch and Durability. 


THE INDEPENDENT IRON FRAME 


Makes the Steck the Only Piano that Improves with Use. 


PIANO. 
GEO.STECK & CO., Manufacturers. 


WAREROOMS : 


STECK HALL, 11 E. Fourteenth Street, New York. 
Qualities and Ex- 


IANOS quisite Tone, witha 


38 VEARS’ HISTORY. 





an enviable 


1893. 


They are known everywhere and are univer- 
& WEN J FLL”: respected for their inherent merit. 
911 to 923 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


W .H. WILLIAMS, Pres. W. THATCHER, Vice-Pres. A. S. WILLIAMS, Sec. and Treas, 


THE ASTORIA VENEER MILLS. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


All Kinds of Cut ? Saured Veneers. 


This company make a specialty of the manufacturing of Poplar and Walnut Lumber 
for the use of the Piano and Organ Trades. Catalogues mailed on application. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 120 East Thirteenth Street, New York City. 


Have 
record for Durable 











GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


THESE INSTRUMENTS HAVE BEEN BEFORE THE PUBLIC FOR FIFTY-FIVE YEARS, AND 
UPON THEIR EXCELLENCE ALONE HAVE ATTAINED AN 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE, 
WHICH ESTABLISH THEM 


Unequaled in TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP and DURABILITY. 
Every Piano fully Warranted for Five Years. 








NEW YORK. 
148 Fifth Avenue 


WASHINGTON: 
817 Pennsylvania Ave, 


BALTIMORE: 
22 & 24 E. Baltimore St. 


‘CUNNINGHAM PIANO 


©» PINLADELPII(A, PA. 


A FIRST CLASS INSTRUMENT IN EVERY 
RESPECT. WRITE FOR CATALOGUE & TERRITORY - 




















AvGvsT GLAUNDER, 
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\E MAKERS OF 7 
Famous 
GEAUADER ae 
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% Santana? 


CA ttneua 


“August MARTIN GCMUNDER, 


GEMUNDER . 


TrgAee BAG) 







THE: MUSICAL COURIER. 
| Established 1850. 
The Carl Barckhoff 
_ Church Organ Company, 
Church Organs, 


| Salem, Ohio. 


RUDOLPH 6 EMUNDER, 


aa SO 


mbgATE RD. a5 & DEALERS WW 










anise 
& Svablas. 


Owing to our large facilities, we are enabled GZ 





rh} EAST 16" ST fe . Cig. to fill all orders promptly and in comparatively 
Near STAVE NEW YORK.. | short time, if desired. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL LARGE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE UPON APPLICATION. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


| 
| 
TRADE MARK, REGISTERED | 
| 
} 
} 


Publishers of the latest Songs and 
Ballads by the most eminent com- 
posers and the famous 


"J BOOSEY EDITION 





ESTABLISHED 1879. 


LAWRENCE & SON PIANO CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BiGH GRADE 


Grand, Square and Upright Pianos, 


Agents Wanted. 


MARIETTA, OHIO. 


BOOSEY & CO., 


NEW YORK AND LONDON. Songs, Church Services, Etc., Etc. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUES. 


ENOCH @ SON, London, England. 3 EAST FOURTEENTH ST., 
NEW YORK. 


JAMES BATH, London, England. 
PATERSON & SONS, Edinburgh, Scotland. 











Send for Catalogue. 
Che 


Famous 


Dresden, 





ACTION 
MACHINERY, 


Boring Lathes with all necessary Chucks, Pinning 
Machines, Gluing Machines, Circular Cutters, Bridle 
Tip Punches and all other Special Machinery and 
Tools required for Action making; all of approved 
design and superior workmanship. 

Special Machinery designed and constructed. 


N. ERLANDSEN, 


172 CENTRE STREET, - NEW YORK. 





Best and cheapest edition ofelacst- | 
eal and modern music forall inst 
ments. New volumes. Over 


EDITION 
SCHUBERTH. 


DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


Piano Plates 


—AND— 


PIANO HARDWARE, 
Avenue D and 11th Street, 
-NEW YORK. 


numbers. Complete Catalogue free. | 
Address J. Schuberth & Co., | 


Lerpsi0o, GERMANY. 








THE 


MILLER 
ORGAN 


IS THE 
BEST 
AND 
} 


Most Salable 
ORGAN — 


OF 


mori ttt teen 








~~ To-pay. 


Where we are not re 


sented. Catalogue, &c., fee | 


AGENTS WANTE 
MILLER ORGAN C0,, 


| 
LEBANON, PA. 


FE: 


“Ronisch = 


Germany. 


Maker to Royal Courts of Saxony and Sweden and Norway. 


J AMES BELLAK’S SONS, 


1129 Chestnut Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. Founded in 1848. 





Over 20,000 in Use. 


H. HERRMANN, 
368 Breome Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Apply for Order 
Sheet. 


“— — 


Decorations tae several 
Courts, 


= 


4 large dieplay of these excellent Pianos will be found at the 
COLUMBIAN EXHIBITION, CHICAGO, 1893. 











HARDWOOD 
LUMBER. 


Agents wanted in all principal cities, 




















JAMES c& EOS Fehrs 


A PIANO FOR THE A PIANO FOR THE 
MUSICIAN, DEALER, 





EDWIN ASHDOWN. 


| (LIMITED), 
MUSIC and BOOK PUBLISHERS. 


Publishers of the Celebrated Ashpown Eprrtion. 








Catalogue No. £Wocat for “.¥ : . Wealth of Tone. many telling 
7 a = usic for Ha uitar. Concertin. —_——_—— ints 
—Music for Vi Voice, Pi ‘ points. 
Violin. Tenge, Violoncello.” Voice, ‘Fine ond Vic Contains the most 
loncello. Orchestra. Quadrille Bands (small or full) 
Cogeegne No. 5.—Music for Flute. Cornet. Clarinet perfect 
231 & 233 
coma No. 6.—Music for Organ and Harmonium. Transposing 
NEW YORK: | & 3 UNION SQUARE. Keyboard East 2Ist Street, 


Toronto, Canada : 68 King St., W. 
London, England : 19 Hanover Sq. 
G3 CATALOGUES MAILED FREE UPON APPLICATION. 


SYMPHONION 


THE SYMPHONION is the best Music 
Box, with Interchangeable Steel Disks. 


THE SYMPHONION for purity and 


sonority of tone is unexcelled. 


THE SYMPHONION surpasses all other 
similar instruments, because of solidity of 
construction and elegance of appearance. 


} THE SYMPHONION has a repertory of 
) several thousand of the most select musical 
compositions. 


NEW YORK CITY. 





in the world. 








ow PAT — 


ain pit m ALL aids 









) 
| 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENT DEALERS not 
handling the SY MPHONION should not neglect 
to introduce it at once. 










S 


UR Productions of the present year are 














the finest we have ever offered, and 
represent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence 
Manufacture. We 


in Piano 


solicit for them the critical 


examination of the musi- 
cal profession and the 


public. 


CHICKERING 
& SONS, 


791 Tremont Street, 
BosTon. 





METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


LEADING MUSICAL INSTITUTION 


NEW PATENT 


OF AMERICA. VIOLIN 
PIANO TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES. CHIN REST. 


E _§ William Mason, Mus. Doc, A. C, M.,and 
xaminers:) albert Ross Parsons, A. C. M. 


Dudley Buck, President. 

Albert Ross Parsons, Vice-President. 

Harry Rowe Shelley, 24 Vice-President. 

R. Huntington Woodman, Organ Department. 
Frederick C. Packard, Operatic Director. 

John C. Griggs, LL. D., Ph. D., Musical Director. 


Residence Department for Pupils from a distance. 
Circulars sent on application. Address 
H. W. GREENE, Sec’y and Treas., 
19-21 E. 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 


CONCERT DIRECTION. 
DANIEL MAYER. 


LONDON, ENGLAND, 


SOLE AGENT FOR 


PADEREWSKI, 


Ssumowska, Gorski, Sauret, Jean Gerardy, Evan- 
geline Florence, Belle Cole, Katharine Fisk and 
Marguerite Macintyre, Ben Davies, Norman Sal- 
mend, Plunket Greene, London Symphony Concerts, 
and the principal! vocal and instrumental! celebrities. 








Will fit any Violin from one-eighth size 
to largest Viola. Can be more quickly put 
on or taken off than any other. Neatest in 
appearance, strongest, and in every way 
the best Chin Rest, 

For sale by all Music Dealers, or sent on 
receipt of 81.25 by 


ELIAS HOWE CO. 


88 Court St., 
» Boston, Mass. 
















U. 8. ign RADE MARKS, Designs, 
. and Foreig 3 Opinions, a ee 
promptly attended to. Send 
sketch or mode for freeex- 
amination asto poten 


PATENTS. All work strictly confidential. 


GEO. H. CHANDLEE, 


Allanite Building, WASHINGTON, D. ©, 











Note Change of Address 
to larger premises: 
18 Great Marlborough Street, 
LONDON, W. 


AUFFERMANN’S 
STAINED VENEERS, 


234-238 East 43d St.. New York, 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





CABLEGRAMS, “ Liszt, London.” ] 





J. RAYNER, 


IMPORTER OF 


MATIOGAIN YY. 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


ALL KINDS OF GUT “> SAWED VENEERS. 


Fulton and Morgan Streets, 
3 CHICAGO. 


Foot Houston St., East River, 
NEW YORK, 





lf after visiting and inspecting you wish 


to know more about 
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The Estey Organ, 


ADDRESS 


ESTEY ORGAN CO., Brattleboro, 


ERARD HARPS. 


Only Harps Used by the World’s Greatest Harpists. 


| Western Representatives: 


Vt. 





Eastern Representatives: 


N. STETSON & CO., | LYON, POTTER & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 


S. & P. ERARD, 18 Great Marlborough Street, London, England. 


JAMES CAMPION, “23RzR LL 


PIANO CASES, PIANOS. 


312 to 316 East 95th Street. | 


PIANO PANELS 
SAWED, CARVED AND ENGRAVED. | 





MERRILL PIANO CO., 


165 Tremont Street, Boston. 








Wood Work of Every Description. 





WEBER, 


GRAND anp UPRIGHT PIANOS. 





Warerooms: Fifth Avenue, corner 


West Sixteenth Street, New York. 


Manufactories: 121, 123,125,127 Seventh Avenue; 147, 149, 151 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West Seventeenth Street, NEW YORK. 














The Musical Courter. 


PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY 


—BY THE— 


MUSICAL COURIER COMPANY, 


(IINCORPORATED) 
19 Union Square W., New York. 


ESTABLISHED JANUARY, (880. 


Noe. 706. 


EDITORS: 
MARC A. BLUMENBERG. OTTO FLOERSHEIM, 


JAMES G. HUNEKER. HARRY O. BROWN 
HUGH CRAIG. 





BUSINESS DEPARTMENT: 
SPENCER T. DRIGGS. R. S. MAXWELL. 
A. T. KING. FRANK M., STEVENS. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH OFFICE: 


OTTO FLOERSHEIM, 17 Link Str., 
Berlin, W. Germany. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 226 Wabash Ave. 
JOHN E. HALL, MANAGER. 
J. E. VAN HORNE, ASSISTANT MANAGER. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 32 West St. 
LEIPSIC, GERMANY: GesrOper Hua, KSnigstrasse 16. 


VIENNA, AUSTRIA, IX Schwarzspanier str. 15. 
LONDON: J.B, Cramer & Co., 201 Regent St. 
PARIS: Brentano's. 


Subscription (including postage) invariably in advance. 
Yearly, $4.00 ; Foreign, $5.00 ; Single Copies, Ten Cents. 


RATES FOR ADVERTISING, 
PER INCH, 


820.00 
40.00 


Three Months 
Six Mon 

Special rates for preferred positions. 
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mann, of Cologne, for tours in Germany and 
Austria. 


HE Leipsic ‘‘ Centralblatt fiir Instrumentalmusik, 
Solo und Chor-gesang,” hitherto appearing twice 
a month, threatens to come out weekly. 
N October 1 Edgar Munzinger begins his work as 
co-director of the Eichelberg Conservatory at 
Berlin, his specialty being the piano classes. 
FTER three years service at Leipsic Miss P. 
Mark took her farewell of that city August 30 in 
the title réle of ‘‘ Mignon,” as she returns to Vienna, 


where she is engaged at the Court Theatre. 


a 


HE regretted young composer Willibald Ludwig, 
whose death took place July 27 in his twenty- 
first year, has left behind him ‘‘ A Grand Orchestral 
Suite,” a ‘‘Concert Overture” and a ‘‘String and 
Piano Quartet.” 
R. DAUPHIN will this winter manage the 
Grand Théatre of Geneva andthe Théatre des 
Celestins of Lyons. At the former he will produce 
the ‘‘Flying Dutchman,” by Wagner; ‘‘ Phryne,” by 
Saint-Saéns, an unpublished opera by Jacques Dal- 
croze, and four new operettas. 





| 
| will be Leoncavallo’s 


ie! 


| been read and accepted by Lillian Russell for per- 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


HE celebrated violinist Eugene Ysaye has been 
nominated a Chevalier of the Legion of Honor. 


HE first number of the ‘‘ Rivista Musicale Illus- 
1 trata” has appeared in Trieste. Dr. Manzutto 
| is the editor, and the paper is gotten up in a very 
| handsome style. 





HE first novelty at the Berlin Opera this season 
‘*I Medici.” It will be 
performed in Italy for the first time November 9, and 
soon after will be given in the German capital. 





WO new works by Rheinburger, of Munich, are 
announced: ‘‘ Mozart’s Klavier Variationen in B 
flat,” arranged for concert, and ‘ Miscellaneen fiir 


| die Orgel” (op. 174; twelve numbers in two parts). 


M 


R. SAINT-SAENS is engaged in completing the 

‘‘Brunehant,” left unfinished by Guiraud, and 
hopes to have it ready by next spring, when he will 
submit it to Messrs. Betrrand and Gaillard, of the 
Opéra. 


HE millionaire composer Franchetti has had a 
duel with a Genoese banker named Goss, and 
received a very severe wound in the neck. The 


|cause of the rencontre was unknown even to the 


seconds. 


A VIVANDIERE,” a comic opera, text by 
Fred. Neilson, music by Victor Herbert, has 


formance at the Casino, to immediately follow ‘‘ Prin- 


| cess Nicotine.” 


LFRED POUGIN is urging his countrymen to 
A celebrate with due honor the centenary of the 
Conservatory, which was founded in 1794 and for- 
mally established in August, 1795. The real founder 
was Bernard Sarette. 

ICHARD METZDORFYF, the Russian painter and 

composer, who resides generally at Hanover, 
and was a great friend of Liszt, has composed an 
opera, ‘‘ Hagbart and Signe,” which will be produced 


at Weimar in November next. 

WING to the removal of Mr. Kruse to Bremen and 
0 his association with the Joachim Quartet, the 
string quartet so long known by his name will be 
conducted by Carl Halir. The other members are 
Markees, Miller and Dechert. 


a 


AX BENDIX, Mr. Thomas’ concertmaster, and a | 

great favorite in the New York musical world, | 

is winning his spurs as a conductor at the Exposition. 

His work has been unstintedly praised. We are 

pleased to hear such good news of this talented young 
artist. 


R. VERONGE DE LA NUX, author of ‘‘ Zaire,” 

is just terminating a lyric work entitled ‘‘Les | 

Labdacides.” It isa trilogy, the parts being named | 

respectively, ‘‘CEdipus Rex,” ‘‘ Gidipus at Colonus” 

and ‘‘ Antigone,” It is in prose, and the music is set 
to prose. 


HE libretto of Mascagni’s coming opera is by 
Menasci and Targioni-Tozzeto, founded on a 
story by Alphonse Karr. According to the ‘‘Staf- 
file” of Florence, the lucky composer has received 
an offer from a London publisher of 800,000 frs. for 
an opera and 3,000 frs. for a romance. 
HE Philharmonic concerts of Berlin begin October 
16. The first two evenings will be under Mr Levi, 
from Munich, and Dr. von Biilow will appear about 
the middle of November.—The Philharmonic Choir, 
under Siefriged Ochs, will produce on its opening 
night Tinel’s ‘‘ Franciscus.” 


P to her twenty-second year Marie Delna minis- 
tered to the wants of the guests of a provincial 
restaurant in Germany. The grace she displayed in 
slinging about steins, seidls, Limburger cheese and 
other delicacies endeared her to all. But one day 
when she was warbling in the back kitchen a cadenza | 
on the words ‘“‘ Kalbfleisch mit Citronen,” one of the ' 


| Exposition Orchestra. 


| C. L. Hutchinson, C. D. Hamill, A. C. Bartlett and J. 
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patrons rushed in and made her sign a contract as 
| coloratura singer in—may we reveal the secret ?—the 
Chicago Trocadero. 
— = - 
ICHARD BURMEISTER, lately returned from 
Europe, has rescored Chopin’s F minor concerto, 
and the new version will be played by Paderewski in 
Paris. The Klindworth arrangement, introduced in 
this city by Rafael Joseffy, is not good, besides taking 
unmentionable liberties with the original text. Mr. 
3urmeister, who is a profound Chopin scholar, has 
sought to preserve the integrity of the music, and has 
made such changes as are warranted by necessity and 
common sense. The Tausig version of the E minor 
concerto by the same master is remarkable and 
should be studied in its entirety by every lover of 
Chopin's genius. Mr. Burmeister’s own symphonic 
poem, ‘‘Die Jagd nach dem Gliick,” has met with 
the greatest success abroad. 


L 


Apropos of the discussion of a national school of 
posers, Mr. Anton Seidl writes from his retreat in the 
believe that Tschaikowsky and Dvorak owe the gre 
I beli 
that America’s best composers are those who have studied the clas- 
sics most and in manner. The Mozart, 
Bach, perhaps also Berlioz, Liszt and Wagner, are made familiar to 


AST Sunday’s ‘‘Tribune” published the fol- 


lowing : 
American com- 


Catskills: “I 





success as national composers to the classics > moreover 


the best more Beethoven, 


n this 





the people the deeper will love for their music become rooted ir 
country; and, as we all know, love is the beginning of study. In the 
* Meistersinger’’ Wagner * He 
you will conjure up beneficent spirits.’ 
If ahighly talented 


mor your German masters and 


1 understand 


says 
honor here to 
mean love and study. omposer should write a 
symphony or opera based on negro melodies, he would be able to 


but I will wager 





construct a good work out of the material ; 





you wish that his next composition will originate within him unless 


he has no ideas. I think Dvorak must have been 
It cannot be possible that he believes that 


grossly misunder- 
a truly American, 
a new school of music, Asa 
help for composers who lack original ideas, certain black melodies 


stood. 
might be founded on negro melodies. 
(which moreover were for the greater part the inventions of white 
men) can be made useful in the construction of an overture, sym- 
phony, suite or serenade. They might also be used as leading mo- 
tives in an opera to save one’s self from being regarded as a plun- 
derer of Wagner or Bizet. For instance, a man of Dvorak’s genius, 
whose strength lies in thematic workmanship, who builds up a 
colossal movement out of tl 
able to make a black symphony out of black themes, although I 
fancy the multi-colored Dvor4k would nevertheless be visible. There 
individuality will always remain the principal thing 


1e most insignificant theme, would be 


is the point 
and will always assert itself, be the materials that it handles colored 
or uncolored. 

Mr. Seidl’s views coincide absolutely with those re- 
cently expressed by THE MUSICAL COURIER. Further- 
more we have been informed by one who has been 
permitted the honor of viewing the score of Dr. 
Dvorak’s ‘‘African” symphony that the work is 
permeated by the composer’s national coloring and 
that itis Dvorak from start to finish. Ina word the 
man is greater than his subject matter. Individuality, 


| like blood, will tell. 


HE ‘‘ Times” one day last week printed this about 
Theodore Thomas: 
THEODORE THOMAS COMPLIMENTED. 

CHICAGO, September 12.—An open letter has been sent to Theodore 
Thomas, at Fair Haven, Mass., signed by a number of the leading 
citizens of this city deprecating the attacks which were made on him 
while he was engaged as musical director of the World’s Fair. 

The letter states that amid an enormous mass of invective and 


| innuendothere has not been produced one scrap of evidence, nor has 


a single witness come forward to testify that Mr. Thomas ever en- 
gaged an artist or chose an instrument for the sake of personal gain 
or for any other reason than that he deemed such artist or instru- 
ment the best, or at least worthy of place upon the program. 

There is absolutely no foundation upon which to rest a suspicion of 
the fairness of the salaries contracted to be paid the members of the 
Mr. Thomas’ own salary ($6,000 and no more 
for the term of the Fair) was considerably below the rates usually 
paid leading conductors in this country for large public engagements, 
the usual number of perform- 
ility. 
not $8,000, as stated 


although involving more than double 
ances and far more than the usual responsi 
The music furnished by Thomas for $4,000 





would have cost the Fair over $40,000 if purchased, must have been 
sold afterward at a loss, and indeed could not have been procured 
elsewhere in time atall. The letter, to sum up, says that the con- 
tracts in Mr. Thomas’ department were economical and honestly 
made, and the World’s Fair got what such authorities as the New 
York “ Times” and “ Harper’s Weekly”’ have called the best orches- 
tra in the world at the lowest possible cost. 

The letter is signed by N. K. Fairbank, C. N. Fay, E. B. McCagg, 
W. Elisworth. 
The following heartily indorse the spirit of the letter: A. A. Sprague, 
J. J. Glessner, Allison V. Armour, Dr. Ralph N. Isham, Byron L. 
Smith, William T. Baker, L. J. Gage, A. C. McClurg and Cyrus H 
McCormick. 

Miss Amy Fay sends us a clipping from a Chicago 
daily deploring the absence of Mr. Thomas from the 
Exposition, and dwelling upon his abilities as a con- 
ductor. We agree on one point, and that is, Mr. 
Theodore Thomas is a great conductor, and we have 
always maintained this. But we have always fought 
him on his personal behavior; his brutality and lack 
of tact. The newspapers of this country did consid- 


erable work in the building up of Mr. Thomas’ repu- 
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tation as a conductor. He has not only ignored all 
this, for he is notoriously an ungrateful man, but he 
has insulted his press friends time and time again. 
It was his doubtful affiliations and selection of in- 


capable people in Chicago that wrecked the Chicago | 


music scheme, not his musicianship, which is of a 
a” 


high order. 
ERE is a nugget of wisdom from the London 
‘‘Musical News” which may interest our Bos- 
ton readers : 


Sir Charles Hallé, Rubinstein, Clara Schumann, Hans von Btilow 
and others may look to their laurels and retire gracefully. From a 
widely circulating contemporary of ours, the “Medium” (a journal 
d ted to spiritualism, which has reached its twenty-fourth volume), 
we give the following advertisement : 





Carlyle Petersilea, the world's greatest classical pianist, and gifted 

pirational writer, gives, upon application, piano and vocal recitals, 
I lectures and readings from his own wonderful books, 
“ Oceanides,” a psychical novel; “The Discovered Country,” and 
“Mary Anne Carew; Wife, Mother, Spirit, Angel,” written auto- 
matically under spiritual influence. Private piano lessons from 12 to 
3 o'clock daily 

For the sake of the divine art of music, 
a deputation, composed of students from the Royal Acad- 





ns] i 
spiritual 


we would venture to sug- 
est that 
emy and Royal College of Music, and others thirsting for knowledge, 
1ed to wait upon “the world’s greatest classical pianist,” 






ite him to display his powers at St. James’ Hall. Come forth! 
Why hidest thou thy light? 


ana il 


O Carlyle Petersilea! 


HERE is a number of people, singing or vocal 
teachers, advertising in this and other papers 
that they are teaching vocal culture, or voice culture, 
or voice placing, or song or singing according to 
Lamperti. We learn that their various methods are 
indeed at variance with each other and that, asa cor- 
ollary, Lamperti must have had different methods, 
or that something must be wrong somewhere. Now, 
when such a situation arises it becomes necessary to 
decide which is the method of the celebrated teacher, 
and there must be brought forth evidence to any and 
every claim made to prove that the genuine Lamperti 
method is not a series of methods differing with each 
claimant. Did Lamperti have a method that made 
of each pupil’s case another or an individual method, 
and do those who advertise that they give lessons 
according to Lamperti signify only that they are pu- 
pils of Lamperti, or does Lamperti’s method stand 
forth as one principle, one complete theory of voice 
culture applied by him to all his pupils? If it does, 
then some persons certainly are not teaching voice 
eulture according to the gospel of St. Lamperti. 


ROM * The Outlook” we cull the following ex- 
cellent commentary on the married life of the 


Schumanns : 

An article appeared in the June “ Music,” entitled “Robert Schu- 
mann’s Correspondence,” which gives a most charming picture of 
Schumann and his fiancée, Clara Wieck. The impression left on the 
mind is not that of the man, the composer, but of a perfect marriage, 
and of how its perfection rested on a common intellectual interest, 
The secret of the disillusion in so many mar- 
riages is the lack of just this: there is not that uniting of intellect that 
is the absolute necessity of a perfect marriage. So frequently we 
find thata perfect marriage to many means a common opinion on 
It is not this; a perfect marriage means a dominant 
Schumann 


as well as sympatby. 


every subject. 
power in each that the other respects and appreciates. 
never hesitates to criticise his fiancée’s compositions; sees and ex- 
plains the defects and finds the cause in her, endeavoring to make her 
appreciate and remove the cause. It was this power of imperson- 
ality that made them what they were to each other. Every human 
beizg of intelligence appreciates and profits by discriminating criti- 
cism. Untfailing approval may be pleasant, but it does not in the end 
result in dependence on the person’s judgement who renders it. 
“When you are at the piano you are not yourself to me,” writes 
Schumann, the lover, to Clara Wieck; “ my judgment is absolutely 
independent.” Did it lessen the vaiue of this sentence written later : 
“There is yet much in me; if you remain faithful to me all will come 
tothe light; if not all will remain buried.” That the woman who 
did so much to make the world appreciate the genius she saw in the 
man she loved wrote frankly of the difficulties in his way this extract 
from one of Schumann's letters to her shows: “ You fear that few 
will appreciate my works; be reassured, dear Clara, you will see 
during your life that my work will be knowa and spoken of"’—a 
prophecy which her love helped to fulfill. 

Perfect love means a unity of intellect, an appreciation of ability 
and of limitation. Minds must move together if they are to inspire 
and dominate each because of differing and finer powers. 








A DOUBTFUL SOCIETY. 

E lately received copies of a small pamphlet 
W and some fly sheets in German and a dialect 
presumed to be English, from the Society of Science, 
Letters and Art, of London, respecting its establish- 
ment of a branch at Berlin. 

Mr. Labouchere in ‘‘ Truth,” having seen an an- 
nouncement of this fact, repeats the statement he 
had previously made respecting the society: ‘‘ The 
society consists of one Sturman, formerly a vender 
on commission of worthless American degrees. His 


present business is (1) to sell to fools—who will buy 
them 
called ‘society ;’ 
schools and granting certificates to the pupils. 


the fellowships and decorations of his so- 
(2) to obtain money by examining 
No 


_players who get engagements through me? Why, I 











| charged on outside engagements. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. — 


rule obtains in orchestras of all kinds. Mr. 
stein’s statement regarding himself and Mr. 
leben can be taken as true, but we should like to see 
a general rule introduced in the music organization 
prohibiting the practice. 


person of the slightest claims to distinction in 
science, letters or art has any connection with the 
concern, which has been denounced for years in 
‘Truth’ as an impudent swindle.” 








THOSE COMMISSIONS. 





Mr. BERNSTEIN TALKS. 





66 this article here in THE MUSICAL 
Courier,” said Mr. Bernstein, tympanist 
of the Philharmonic and the Seidl orchestras, ‘‘re- 


garding commissions exacted by me from orchestral 


HAT’S 


have never received or accepted one cent commission 
in all these years except from such for whom I have 
made outside operatic orchestral engagements; I mean 
in companies destined for other cities. Neither has 
Mr. Sachleben, as far as know. But I now desire to 
state, through THE MUusICAL CourRIER, that from the 





opening of the coming season I shall charge 2 per | 
cent. on all engagements I make; that is the rate I | 


‘*When I give you or Mr. Seidl or any one an or- 
chestra I furnish besides a library or what is neces- 
sary out of it. I have one of the largest, latest and 
most complete orchestral libraries in the country, and 
it is worth a great deal to a conductor to be enabled 
to draw from it for hisrepertory. I do not believe | 
that Sachleben has a library, but the man has worked | 
hard, and is certainly entitled to some compensation. 
What would we do without such men as Sachleben ? 
I don't know anything about Mr. Kayser. 

‘‘About myself? Oh, I don’t care to speak about 
myself. I have always been known as a hard 
worker, and I am also known to be trustworthy and 
reliable. I believe I can say so with assurance, 
knowing it to be the truth. I worked hard from my 
boyhood days, and this was appreciated by Carl 
Bergman, who was my teacher for four years. Most 
people who know me do not know this. They as- 
sume that I picked up my knowledge of music. No, 
sir; I was a favorite pupil of Carl Bergman for four 
consecutive years, during which I passed through 
all the branches of a theoretical musical education 
in harmony, counterpoint and orchestration. 

“Written anything? A great deal, but I never 
cared to put my nametoit. It happened that in my 
young days I became an expert on the snare drum, 
and this naturally led into the practice of the tym- 
pani. I worked hard, and early in life learned what 
economy signified and hence I am independent to-day 
in a certain sense. But those were great days to 
make money. 

‘*I can tell you how I made $30 in one day playing 
snare drum and tympani; I was a very young man 
then and played in Harvey Dodworth’s band. At 
10:30 in the morning we had a fireman’s parade. My 
brother was awaiting me at the Fulton Ferry with a 
dress coat and pair of trousers, as I was in uniform, 
and we went to Brooklyn where at 3 Pp. M. we had a 
Philharmonic concert at the Academy of Music under 
Carl Bergman, and where I played the tympani. At 
8 p. M. I was at Steinway Hall here, where the Parepa- 
Rosa concert took place under Theo. Thomas, with 
grand orchestra, and after finishing that I again took 
up the snare drum and played at the fireman’s ball at 
the Academy of Music. This all netted me $30. 

‘‘IT can tell you of another $30 day as a drummer in 
my young days. The Moyamensing Hose Company, 
of Philadelphia, gave a great parade in that city, and 
John Morrissey, gambler and Congressman, hired our 
band—Dodworth’s—to head the parade, and he paid 
Dodworth $3,000 for the band on that day. The parade 
began at 9:35 a. M., and lasted until 8:30 Pp. M., with 
only thirty-five minutes intermission. We received 
$30 each a day and there were no commissions paid. 

‘‘I never received one cent from any musician for 
engagements here, and when I give you an orchestra 
I include such artists as John Cheshire, the harpist ; 
Victor Herbert, the ‘cellist, and Clifford Schmidt, 
concert master; and if you go to Wolfsohn he will get 
these same artists for you too, but he will charge 
them commissions ; I do not, nor does Sachleben. 

‘‘ Of course I believe it a first-class idea to ventilate 
this commission evil among certain musicians, but I 
have no right to mention names, nor shall I even give 
an idea of it or of anyone engaged in that kind of 
business. In fact I have nothing to say regarding 
anyone else, except that I know that Mr. Sachleben 
does not engage in such transactions, nor do I.” 

The fact nevertheless is that commissions are 
taken among musicians for engagements, and the 
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Emilio Agramonte and Charles B. 


Hawley. 
AVE you never seen the two gentlemen and 
artists whose portraits adorn our front page this 
issue? Better still to know them well—the vivacious 
Agramonte and the philosophical Hawley, a strong team 
for such an institution as the New York School of Opera 
and Oratorio. Specialization is the tendency of the age, so 
we have in consequence schools for the development of the 
voice, schools for organ playing, violin playing and piano 
playing. Shallowness is of little account in this bustling, 
practical age, when ‘to know” makes a man master. 
Now, Emilio Agramonte and Charles B. Hawley are both 
men and musicians who ‘‘ know” their art and the art of 
teaching it. They are no dabblers. They do not seduce 
with glittering generalities and promises of future suc- 
cesses, but are stern, practical and honest in their judg- 
ments. The New York School of Opera and Oratorio will 
be conducted on the soundest artistic basis, and all that 
is meretricious and that smacks of humbug will be ex- 
cluded. Messrs. Agramonte and Hawley know many 
things in this world besides their art, but they are thor- 
ough masters of it, and their record best proves this. A 

glance at their respective careers : 

Emilio Agramonte was born in Puerto Principe (Cuba) in 
1844, graduated as Doctor of Laws in Madrid at twenty- 
one ; simultaneously with law he studied music with the 
best masters in Europe. In 1869 he came to this country, 
and a few months after his arrival was appointed director 
of the Eight O'clock Musical Club, a flourishing organiza- 
tion at the time, conducted by Mr. Pietro Abella, husband 
of Mrs. D’Angri. Since then his career has been very suc- 
cessful, having shown his ability as a thorough musician in 
every capacity as master of the voice, as chorus conductor 
and as interpreter and accompanist. His numerous pupils 
occupy important positions in church choirs, academies and 
theatres. 

Mr. Agramonte has always been a believer and champion 
of the good American composer and organized the Ameri- 
can Composers’ Choral Association. He is catholic in 
music, being an extreme Wagnerian and at the same time 
an admirer of the good representatives of Italy, France, 
Russia, England and all other countries. In this way he 
can teach all ancient and modern musical literature, having 
ability asa pianist and isone of the best sight readers in the 
country. He is at present conductor of the Gounod Society 
of New Haven, with a membership of 250, which gave 
‘‘ The Creation ” last spring, with Emma Juch, Max Hein- 
rich and William Winch as soloists, accompanied by the 
Seidl Orchestra. 

Mr. Agramonte, who is personally very magnetic, is a 
member of the M. T. N. A. and has served on numerous 
importanf committees, the program committee among the 
rest. He is a ready speaker and plays the piano with finish 
and exquisite taste. He was also vice-president of the 
Manuscript Society. 

Mr. C. B. Hawley is one of the best known and best liked 
men in the musical profession in this city to-day. The 
reasons are not far to seek. He is a gentleman who re- 
spects his art and himself. That he has won hosts of friends 
goes without saying. He is also one of the most success- 
ful vocal teachers in this city and is a native of Connecticut. 
He has devoted many years to the study of voice, piano, 
organ and harmony under the best masters in this country. 
At the age or seventeen Mr. Hawley was organist and di- 
rector of a large boy choir in Connecticut. Two years 
later he took the position of solo bass at Calvary Episcopal 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Church in thiscity, under Joseph Mosenthal, which position | men in a dance of exultation. Father Menestrier calls her 
he held for six years; and for the past ten years has been | dance a ‘‘ Ballet of Thanksgiving,” to the tune sung or de- 


solo bass and director of music at the Bruadway Tabernacle | claimed by Moses. 


Church ; also at the Chapel of St. James, Elberon. He is 
a prominent member of the Mendelssohn Glee Cluband the 
Mendelssohn Quartet Club. Mr. Hawley is becoming 
widely known as a composer and is greatly interested in 
the advancement of musical composition in America. He 
was one of the original members of the Manuscript Society, 


for two years president of the American Composers’ Choral | 


Club, and is now conductor of the Summit Choral Club. 
His success as a teacher, director and composer has been 
remarkable. 

The New York School of Opera and Oratorio is located 


at 106 and 108 Easf Twenty-third street, and will open | 


next Monday. The faculty, whose names have already ap- 
peared in these columns, are all well known and compe- 
tent. 

The course of study for opera will consume three years, 
and training will be given both for the chorus and solo 
parts. The students will be cast for acts and scenes of 
opera, which will be rehearsed with all the strictness and 
attention to detail of a dramatic company, familiarizing 
them with the importance of stage business and the techni- 
calities of stage management. 

The oratorio course will extend over a period of two 
years, and will include a course in religious music and 
Gregorian chanting. 

Besides these courses instruction will also be given in 
the separate branches. 


Music in Boston. 
Boston, September 17, 1893. 

HE 11th saw the first performance in Boston 

of ‘‘ Venus,” a ‘‘ fantastic comic opera,” at the Park 


Theatre ; of ‘‘ Prince Pro Tem,” a ‘‘ musical fantasie,” at | 


the Boston Museum, and the first appearance in this city of 
the Mapleson and Whitney Opera Company in ‘ The 
Fencing Master.” AsIwas away from the town during the 
past week I must defer any comment on these shows until 
I have seen them; for it is well to‘ verify one’s suspi- 
cions.” 


* 


* cal 


And yet I cannot refrain from inviting your attention to | 


a ‘‘chat with Mrs. Mapleson,” who, according to an article 
in the Boston ‘‘ Herald” of the 11th, is simply ‘‘ delighted 
with her réle in ‘The Fencing Master.'” Indeed her de- 
light formed a headline; other headlines, to commit an 


Hibernicism, were : ‘‘Likes it better than any she has as- | 


sumed before,” ‘‘ Her beautiful dresses were made in New 
York,” ‘‘ A little white rat her mascot.” 

When the reporter asked Mrs. Mapleson how she “‘ en- 
joyed”” the ‘‘ Fencing Master,” the singer replied as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ I think it is lovely, and prefer it to any opera I 
have yet appeared in. You see, the music is brilliant and 
enlivening, though in many places deep. 
second act, entitled ‘‘ The Rose and Nightingale,” is a per- 
fect gem, and I love to singit. Then the gavot in the last 
act is very fine, and new too being especially composed for 
me. * * * I think De Koven is a wonderfully fine com- 
poser.” 

In this connection it is a pleasure to note in the same 
article that Reginald De Koven wrote to Colonel Mapleson: 
‘‘I was more than delighted with Mrs. Mapleson’s render- 
ing of my music. Her vocalization is almost perfection.” 

In other words: 

She began to compliment 
And I began to grin; 

“* How do you do,” and 

“ How do you do,” and 
“How do you do,” again. 

Mrs. Mapleson tells us that ‘‘ Mr. Smith has brightened 
up the libretto immensely.” She has also kind words for 
Mr. Hubert Wilke and the stage manager. 


* 
a 


Before we see Miss Olea Bull in her reformatory dance, 
it might be well to look at the sacred character of the terp- 
sichorean art, for this act of an amateur has already ex- 
cited discussion, and there are symptoms of an approach- 
ing cult with Miss Annie Call, the teacher of Miss Bull, as 
grand high priestess. It would be interesting to consider 
the saltatory worship of savage tribes; to compare the 
voluptuous movements of heavy eyed Bayaderes in Hindoo 
temples with the extraordinary performances at Huitzilo- 
pochtli ; to speak of the leaps or the sinuous motions of 
Kukis; Gonds and Todas; but a short sketch of the dance 
as an act of worship in Holy Writ and Christian countries 
is now more to the purpose. 


* 
* * 

The Hebrews had no theatre and no dramatic representa- 
tions until Herod the Great built in Jerusalem a house for 
shows, to the grief of the Jewish nation. This statement is 
supported by the authorities, although some see in the 
‘‘Song of Solomon” a wedding dramatic entertainment. 


But the Jews at any rate were indefatigable dancers. 
They learned much during the captivity in Egypt, for the 
naked rioters around the golden calf had seen surely the 
worship of the bull Apis. 


| 
| 
| 


Another Jesuit, Father Millieu. is sure 
that Moses beat the time with his rod, and he describes 
the costume and the gestures of Miriam. 

The writers of the Psalms called on Israel to praise Je- 
| hovah's name in the dance, and Jeremiah prayed for the 
| revival of merry dances that he might forsooth have no 
longer cause for lamentation. 

King David danced before the Lord with all his might, 
and to the admiration of all save Michal, his wife. Thus, 
according to the celebrated Mr. Bayle, he testified his at- 
tachment and sensibility for holy things, although Bayle 
adds ironical remarks concerning the punishment of Michal, 
and says that ‘‘ it would be thought very strange in any part 
of Europe if ona day of procession of the Holy Sacrament the 
kings should dance in the streets with nothing but a small 
girdle on their bodies.” 

A place in the Temple was reserved for sacred terpsi- 
chorean performances. 
ballets. 
at the festival in honor of the restoration of the Temple. 
Women danced about Judith as she bore the head of Holo- 
fernes. 


” 
* * 


In those olden days Tragedy stalked among tke dancers. 


The daughter of Jepthah met the returning hero and | 


danced with her playmates, not knowing that by his vow 
she would bewail her virginity upon the mountains. 

The women of Israel danced in welcome of Saul and 
David, ‘‘and Saul eyed David from that day and for- 
ward.” 


The children of Benjamin lurked in the vineyard and | 
watched with inflamed eyes the twinkling feet of the | 


daughters of Shiloh. 


£ 


7 * 


And as the Egyptians panted at the sight of provoking | 


‘* Gawasi,” so the Jews knew profane and peppery dances. 
The daughter of Herodias danced away the life of John the 
Baptist. 
‘ * 
Dancing was allowed and encouraged in the services 
not only of the early Christian Church, but in many sacred 
buildings and on certain festival occasions as late as the 
seventeenth and even the eighteenth century. In the old 
Christian temples the choir was the place where the 
priests led the holy dance, in the presence and with the 
assistance of the congregation. 
ligious balls, and were called praesules. One of the early 
Fathers declared that ‘‘ the glorious company of the Apos- 


” 


a 


tles 
Apostles.” 
graves of martyrs. 
and dance. Basilius urged the faithful to practice the art 


| as a preparation for the noblest enjoyment of the angels 


| in heaven. 
My solo in the | 


Cardinals and bishops in later years claimed 


the privilege of leading in court balls. The Council of 


| Trent in 1562 was opened by a ball of great magnificence, 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| and the foolish virgins. 





Miriam took a tambourine in her hand and led the wo- 





| after the divine blessing had been invoked. 


In the middle 


| of the seventeenth century the townsfolk of Limoges 


danced in the Church of St. Leonard the feast day of St. 
Martial, and at the end of each psalm they sang—in place 
of the Gloria Patri—‘‘ St. Martial, pray for us and we will 


dance for you.” a 


* * 

Under the popedom of Leo X. religious ballets were in 
fashion. A favorite subject was the parable of the wise 
Court dames carried burning and 
empty lamps, silvern lamps, lamps cunningly wrought. 
In the time of Charles IX., the névrose, dance music was 
taken from Psalm tunes. In pious Germany the maidens 
and young men beat their feet on the ground to chorals. 
There too the sacred ballet flourished. In Hamburg in 
a religious play called ‘‘ The Birth of Jesus,” after the 
scene where Joseph is refused room in the inn on account 
of the crowd of tax collectors, there was a joyful dance of 
peasants who had already paid their dues. Saint-Méry 
affirms that the Chica, that vile dance of Congo origin, was 
seen in the churches of Spanish America as late as 1800. 
Choir boys dance to-day in the cathedral at Seville. 

Sacred dances gave birth to at least two religious sects— 
the Flagellants, who danced and flogged themselves, and 
the Jumpers, who danced until they fell to the ground and 
were then prepared to listen to the Holy Spirit. 


* 
+ 


* 
Yet there was violent opposition to dancing from the 
beginning. ‘The opinion of the Romans that it was a scan- 
dalous practice was quoted freely. Chrysostom wrote: 
‘* Where there is dancing, the devil is present.” Cyprian 
said: ‘‘ The dance is a circle, and the centre is the devil.” 
A Breton folk song voiced the feelings of many of the 
Church when it reminded the maiden with itching feet of 
the daughter of Herodias, saying: ‘‘When thou seeest 
dancing, think of the bloody head of John the Baptist on 
the charger, and hellish longing will not fill thy soul.” 
There was a German proverb: ‘‘No dance where the 
devil does not curl his tail.” 
. 
In the sixteenth century it was the favorite pastime of 
Satan to appear at a ball as a handsome, tastefully dressed 


* 


Political events were celebrated by | 
The Maccabees for instance introduced dances | 


Bishops opened these re- | 


should read ‘‘the glorious dancing chorus of the | 
The Christians of Antioch danced near the | 
Each festival had its peculiar hymn | 






9 


young man, and he ran off with the most reckless dancer. 
Pretty Ursule disappeared in this manner at Laybach in 
1507. Or Satan would play the fiddle, and his bowing was 
so vigorous that the dancers kept on until they died. 


© * 





In one of the versions of the legend of Ys, one night a 
very tall man, dressed in red, appeared in the city and 
| courted Dahut, the wicked daughter of King Grallon or 
Gradlon. The stranger had a thick, long beard ; his eyes 
shone like unto the stars. He pleased Dahut, the corrupt 
daughter of the king. The stranger danced ; he called for 
the reel dear to the seven deadly sins in hell. He called in 
his bagpiper, a dwarf clad in goatskin, and while all 
danced madly the stranger in red stole the keys that 
opened the water gates that protected the city of Ys. 





* 
* 


Dancing was the feature of the Devil’s Sabbath. Ifa 
| partner was wanting a male or female demon was supplied. 
The dancers bore torches of black pitch. 

Sometimes a girl danced with a frog. Jeanette d’Abadie 
| saw Mrs. de Martibalserena dance with four at the same 


| time. 


* 


* 


e7.% 


Lambert Daneau called the dance ‘‘ A composition of all 
sorts of poison invented by the devil.” 
Octave Feuillet said that the inventor of the waltz was 
| not a married man. 

The Abbé Hulot laughed at rhetoric in his anger, and 
described the dance as ‘‘the breakers of innocence, the 
tomb of modesty, the theatre of all worldly vanities and 
the triumph of all passions.” 

The modern Greeks have bitter satires against balls. 

Petrarch called the dance ‘‘a vain, a voluptuous and 
| hurtful thing ; foolish women and effeminate men turning 
and twisting about, jumping backward and forward and on 
all sides like persons bereaved of wit; weariness of the 
whole body as well as giddiness of the head; surfeits and 
death most common effects.” 

It was Mr. Escot, the deteriorationist, who was pained 
deeply by the sight of ‘‘ a magnificent beau in pumps and 

silk stockings, bounding, skipping, swinging, capering and 

throwing himself into 10,000 attitudes till his face glows 
| with fever and distils perspiration.” 


*" 


* * 


But good men have countenanced the art. Lucian re- 
garded it as ‘‘an elegant thing, which cheereth up the 
| mind, exerciseth the body, delights the spectators, which 
| teacheth many comely gestures, equally affecting the ears, 


eyes and soul itself.” 

Plutarch did not condemn it; Socrates learned late in 
life ; Plato would have dancing schools in his common- 
wealth ; Scaliger was an accomplished dancer. 

Dr. Johnson took a few lessons, but he could never ‘‘ make 
a proficiency ;” Beethoven was industrious in his endeavor, 
but he could not keep step. 


* 


~ * 


Even in the century when the outcry was the loudest 
dancing was considered ‘‘ a good thing in the Netherlands, 
because it kept people from drinking after meals.” 


* 
The jaded Preacher of Jerusalem admits that ‘‘ there is 
a time to dance.” 


* 


+ 


~ ~ 


And now let us go and see Miss Olea Bull. 
Puitip HALE. 
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Better to try mightily and fail than not to try at all—ANNIE BE- 
SANT 
HAT is going to become of the quartet 
choir and its solo singers ? 


St. Cecilia only knows. Indications are of a steady but 


nevitable tide of boy choir popularity subtly and almost | 


\oiselessly eating out the beach from under the very toes 
if the organ loft four form that has been the delight of so 
many ears and has wakened the eyes of so many sleeping 
congregations in times past. In Chicago the growth or 
rather change in this regard is startling to the most solidly 
placed singer. In Brooklyn but three or four of the most 
important churches have not now the boy or mixed choir, 
and others are rapidly changing. The New York propor- 
tion has already been treated here. In face of the fact that 
its supporters are more enthusiastically in its favor than 
ever, itis undeniable that the quartet arrangement is no 
longer the power in organ loft service that it was. 

Mr. W.S. Rhodes, organist and choirmaster of St. Peter’s 
Episcopal Church, corner of State and Bond streets, Brook- 
lyn, was the first in this country to add the women’s vested 
choir, or ‘‘ Angelic choir,” as it is called in England, to 
that of menand boys. The idea first originated in Mel- 
bourne, Australia. St. George's, in this city, was the sec- 
ond to adopt the idea, and its spread since then has been 
sufficient to indicate its fitness. 

The ladies of St. Peter’s have had to furnish over sixty 
choirs of this city and Brooklyn with patterns of their sur- 
plices, which they themselves designed. They are in the | 
fashion of a belted ulster of fine white linen worn overa 
black under garment, with angel sleeves, large collar and 


V-shaped neck, showing the black underdress with nice | 


effect. It is put on over the head, through an opening 
large enough to admit—even that of the average choir singer. | 
A small black cap, becoming to eight women in ten, is | 


| 


worn with it 

Fifteen boys, fifteen men and fifteen ladies, with mixed 
quartet, is the arrangement of this, the largest vested choir | 
in Brooklyn. The service is quite elaborate. Oratorio and | 
cantata music are made a feature of. Spohr’s ‘‘ Last Judg- 
‘*Crucifixion,” ‘‘The Creation” and | 
Gaul’s ‘‘ Passion” music have been sung, and Weber's 
‘‘ Jubilee Cantata” is now being prepared for Harvest ser- 


ment,” Stainer’s 


vice 
What was that word? ‘‘Harvest!"” What a throb of | 


1 The first time it has occurred to me that the 


sad surprise ! 
dear summer was really over. 

The boys sing through the summer here; the quartet 
and choirmaster ‘‘ disappear” in August, the latter into 
the wilds of Maine. 
Peter's, an extremely brilliant and able man. The congre- 
gation numbers about 1,000. 

Miss Corinne Taylor is soprano, Miss Marie L de Comps 
alto, Mr. John A. Fellows tenor, Mr. Brocollini bass. Miss 
Taylor is essentially a choir singer thus far, with a pure, 


high, clear voice of much sweetness. The contralto is a 








| brought by a Dr. Summers, an antipodal conductor, against 
| the editor of a newspaper for an alleged libel purporting to 
| be a criticism (!) of the latter’s performance of ‘‘ The Crea- 


| . . . 
music teacher besides, and conceded that the oratorio 


| not aware that it was rehearsed once a week for three 


Dr. Lindsay Parker is rector of St. | 
y 


| both of which he refused to remember. 


French girl with exceptional range of voice, cultivated in | 


the Nationa] Conservatory. 
making his successes abroad, and Mr. Fellows is a good 
tenor. The chancel choir loft is satisfactory and the acou- 
stics good. Mr. Rhodes is a professional musician, but 
finds his hands full with his choir work, which is ambitious 
for the material. It is a musical shame to add that the 
choir is wholly volunteer. 

Mr. Rhodes, a pupil of Mr. Schnecker and Mr. S. P. 
Warren, made his first appearance in Oyster Bay’s Episco- 
pal Church, with Dr. Vandewater, next at St. Luke's, 
Brooklyn, then at Christ Church, Brooklyn, next at the 
Church of the Intercession, New York, and lastly at St. 
Peter's, where he has been seven years. 

The Christ Church mentioned above is one of two in 
Brooklyn, this, the Clinton Street Church, being the most 
important, The other, in the East Division, which has been 
rabidly conservative in musical matters heretofore, is now 
about to change its quartet to a boy choir. 

St. Peter's of New York, also Episcopal, on West Twen- 
tieth street, near Ninth avenue, is at present presided over 
by Mr. Charles Bigelow Ford, the young organist who made 
such signal success of his choir work and Choral Society 
last season in the M. E. Church, Eighteenth street. The 
choir consists of the following members : 

Quartet.—Soprano, Miss Beatrice Maltman; contralto, Miss Irene 
Van Tine; tenor, Mr. Burton Eshleman ; basso, Wm. J. Broadwell. 

Chorus.—Cantoris—Miss Mattie Armstrong, Miss Jessie Duncan, 


Brocollini is known in opera, | 
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Miss M. L. Edwards, Miss Daisy Martin, Miss Alice Thompson, Miss 
Bella Ahmuty, Miss Amelia Stout, Miss Gertrude Stephenson, Miss 
Maud Evans, Miss Alivine C. Benner, Mr. H. W. Dunn, Mr. Quinby, 
Mr. J. R. Wain. Decani—Miss Sadie Lozier, Miss Bessie McCormack, 
Miss Sydney McPherson, Miss Annie Kent, Miss Ida Wright, Miss 
Myra Armstrong, Mrs. George Jones, Miss Ida May Tims, Mr. E. A. 
Lear, Mr. Frederick Jones, Dr. Henry MacAdam, Dr. T. R. Whiting, 
Mr. Samuel McCullough, Mr. H. E. Richmond. 

Organist and Choirmaster.—Chas. Bigelow Ford. 

Mr. Ford is delighted with the musical atmosphere of the 
place. Miss Beatrice Maltman is a pupil of Kathryn Evans; 
she and the contralto are cultivated singers of rare personal 
charms and intelligence. The tenor has a high, clear 
voice, and is courteous and affable to all. The basso, one 
of Mr. G. W. Warren's favorites, has a powerful voice and 
is a student of organ and violin. 

The choir in general is efficient, which means enthusi- 
astic. Many of them come from St. Thomas’, Church of 
the Annunciation and other Episcopal churches, conse- 
quently are well trained in the service, and are good read- 
ers. Mr. Ford has plans well laid for good musical work 
this coming season. Although independent of Trinity in 
some way, St. Peter’s numbers some very old and well 
established families among its members—the Ogdens, 
Cushmans, Baldwins, Cuthberts, &c. The organ here is one 
of the last built by the Roosevelts, a memorial, by the way, | 
of Mr. Jacob Sawyer Carter, a valued parishioner. Tubu- | 
lar and pneumatic, it is deeply sympathetic in tone. Be- 
sides this an ancient musical relic, almost held sacred by | 
the congregation, is an old three-manual organ made in the 
happy, non-competitive days when the manufacturer did 
not find it necessary to inscribe his name uponit. Of old 
Gothic case, and almost useless as to tone, there is talk of 
uniting the two music boxes by electricity. What will not 
electricity do? 

The church stands on the site of ‘‘ Old Chelsea village,” 
and the present edifice was erected in 1838. Among the 
organists who have been identified with its musical in- 
terests are Walter O. Wilkinson, now at St. Michaels; 
Edward J. Goebel, now of St. Augustine, Trinity Parish, 
and Wm. C. Hardy, now at St. George’s, Brooklyn. The 
present rector, Rev. Olin S. Roche, isa cultivated musician, 
as is also the assistant, Rev. Alfred W. Griffin. Among 
the prominent vestrymen are Jos. C. Baldwin, Geo. W. van 
Sielen, Jas. W. Elgar and John Blackwood. More anon— 
and interesting—about Mr. Ford. 

A recent Australian complication, of interest to our 
musicians, particularly those of baton habit, is a libel suit 





tion” in Melbourne. 

The criticism held that ‘‘ chaos ” extended far beyond the 
fifty-eighth bar of introduction, that the organist played 
the mischief with tempi, that the star sang sharp freely 
and also copiously ‘‘ excised material” from the classic 
text, that the tenor ‘‘ struggled feebly,” and that the ora- 
torio was ‘‘ shamelessly mangled.” 

The doctor urged in his defense that he was doctor of 
music, sir, warden of the Church Guild in London and 
public examiner of music in many different towns, and 
was 
was 





given with but four rehearsals. When asked if he 
months by Mr. Peake, of Melbourne Philharmonic Society, 
he replied tartly that he thought it quite possible ‘‘ under 
that gentleman's conducting!” which reply savors much | 
of the ‘‘trail of the serpent” to be found trailing over | 
some musical spirits in this very town. He justified the | 
substitution of organ for orchestral accompaniment by say- 
ing that a good organ was better than a bad band any day. 
It was also said that he ‘‘ wagged” his baton and ‘‘ thumped 
out his leads” on the piano cover with the other hand, 


The organist said that he had not read the criticisms, for 
the reason that newspaper criticism was not worth reading. 
Another touch of sentiment that makes us kin with Mel- 
bourne. 

The writer of the article acknowledged that although a 
master of arts at Oxford, he went through no musical 
course, held no musical diploma, in short was not edu- 
cated up to music, but thought it his duty to do as he did! 
Shades of opinion as to art criticism in Her Majesty’s 
dominions, what’s this? At latest accounts ‘‘ his honor 
reserved his decison "—whatever that is. 

And now what is the relation between coal beds and 
vocal chords? Here is Scranton, Pa., walking off with the 
$5,000 prize in the Chicago contest, and its lady chorus 
with the best work of that kind on earth represented by a 
prize of $150, I believe. Perhaps I should say : ‘‘ What’sin 
aname?” The Scranton Society, which is so wonderful, 
is baptized ‘‘ The Cymrodorion,” and its conductor ‘‘ Dan 
Protheroe.” 

Welsh ladies, from the giant district of Cardiff, got the 
$300 prize for best female chorus work. South Wales male 
chorus won the $1,000 prize for similar work ; and by the 
way notice the difference in relative values! Welshmen 
drew the prize in harp competition and handbook making, 
but Pittsburg again—coal smoke again, too—had the best 
operatic libretto. Over 10,000 people attended the last two 








concerts. If the Fair has done nothing else it has estab- 





lished in the eyes of the world the position of the Welsh 
nation as to music. It has often been a wonder to me why 
‘‘the greatest living prima donna” chose the centre of this 
sturdy country for her ‘‘ holy of holies.” Now I know. 

The Salt Lake Tabernacle choir carried off the second 
prize of $1,000 in the contest, which, added to its tri- 
umphal incidental tour, makes for it the Fair event a mem- 
orable and creditable one. The choir was accompanied by 
the three first presidents of the church and other high 
dignitaries and friends. At Independence, Ia., the Mecca 
of Mormon faith by the way, special ovation was given and 
unusual services and the best music gone through with. 
Much of the music of the conductor, Mr. Evan Stephens, 
was sung during the trip and it was an excellent oppor- 
tunity to rehearse the contest work. 

M. Stephens has risen to this dignified position from 
being a shepherd boy on the plains of Utah, when his 
musical study was had from copies borrowed from friends. 
Among those identified with the success of the enterprise 
were Mr. S. C. Easton, Joseph J. Daynes, baritones ; H. S. 
Ensign and John Robinson, Mrs. Bessie Dean-Allison, Mrs. 
Lizzie Thomas-Edwards, Mrs. Agnes Olsen-Thomas, Mrs. 
Nellie Druce-Pughsley, Mr. George D. Pyper and the ex- 
cellent violinist Willard Weihe. At Kansas City the choir 
sang several songs for the Henry Irving Company, whom 
they encountered at this junction. A stirring number of 


| their répertoire was a grand chorus, ‘‘ Hosanna,” a magnifi- 


cent pean of praise written by Mr. Stephens for the dedica- 
tion of the Mormon Temple, when it was sung by 400 choir 
voices and over 40,000 people who were present at the lay- 
ing of the capstone. 

Harrison Millard has been actively connected with our 
city choirs. Seven or eight of our churches are musically 
indebted to the composer. He was for many years pre- 
centor of the Brick Presbyterian, and organized the first 
quartet choir there ; also in the Church of the Incarnation, 
where he was engaged in Sunday school work, and where 
he had a grand fight to convince the ruling powers that 
in music, as in all things else, there was such a thing as 
change of fashion. His interest in sacred music is being 
constantly represented by sacred composition, of which 
the very latest are an ‘‘O Salutaris” in E flat for baritone 
solo and quartet, and an ‘‘ Adoro Te Devote” in G, 
soprano solo and quartet. The covers contain the names 
of fourteen compositions of similiar intent. 

‘‘The Constitution of the United States could be set to 
music” is one of his recent expressions. The churches are 
trying to capture Miss Marie Millard as a star, in place of 
the theatres. I know many who would go to church 
where she sang, which is the most that needs be said of any 
singer. Mrs. Cushing, of Washington, wife of the editor of 
the ‘‘ Capital,” isa guest of the Millards this week, and 
‘* Florence,” with her husband, is on her way from San 
Francisco, via the Fair, to pass a week in the same pleasant 


a 


environment. 

Chicago has a Diocesan Choir Association including 
thirty-five city choirs and 1,225 choristers. The objects of 
the association are the proper development of the music of 
the Church in all relations of divine worship; the union 
for mutual guidance and Christian fellowship of all those 
who serve the Church as choirmasters, organists and chor- 
isters ; the reverent and careful preparation of all music 
used either in the respective parish choirs or in the festivals 
of the association. Choristers are not received from one 
choir into another within the association without a letter 
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dismissory from the former choir. The association is the | many talented pupils is the inefficient training they re- 
growth of three years, and sixteen choirs have joined with- 
in the year. 

They do say that the source of the decline of ‘‘ The 
Church Choir Guild” of Brooklyn was division, the result 
of combat in regard to quartet versus boy choirs. 

A coming grand Brooklyn church occasion ii the dedica- | 
tion of a magnificent new. chancel in the Church of the | 
Messiah, Green and Clermont avenue, which is to take 


ceive. 

If all the requirements above mentioned are necessary 
for the pupil, how much more should the teacher be able to 
furnish ? 

There are some magnificent teachers in New York, and 
there are some good and gifted pupils. 

By mere chance I heard Bertha Ricci sing the splendid 
air from ‘‘I Pagliacci” the other day. This talented girl, 
who has made an immense success of comic opera, has cer- 
tainly branched out. 
prano of fine quality. 
day she will assume a great dramatic réle, and I for one 
say she'll make an immense hit. I said to her: ‘ Well, 
what are your plans for the future?” ‘‘ After six months 
more of study,” said she—‘‘ Study,” replied I, ‘‘ are 
studying again? ‘That is not like most American girls who 
have achieved success in one direction. They are generally 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


place in a few weeks. 

‘*Oh, Mother dear, Jerusalem,” one of the most popular 
of the Episcopal hymns of the country, was written by Mr. 
G. A. Ward, of Newark. 

Oh, dear, another impediment! Did you know that it was 
impossible for the moisture to depart from the fingers of 
pianist or organist, making them liable to skin dryness, 
break and intense discomfort, and sadly interfering with 
How many things are invented 
Where is the evil eye 


you 


instrument manipulation ? 
to prevent people from being happy ! 
in destiny ? 

The choir of the Central Fifty- 
seventh street, commenced operations this week, all in good 
health and voice, and enthusiastic in anticipation of a valu- 
Mrs. Marion Hendrickson-Smith, the 


” 


so well satisfied with themselves ! 
‘*Oh, dear, yes! I am working harder than I ever 
You have heard the result. What do you 


worked before. 
think?” 

‘Think? I think you are a trump and you deserve suc- 
Who are your teachers ?” 

‘“‘The best in the world. At least the best I have ever 
heard of. Mr. and Mrs. Serrano. You ought to go and 
see them and hear some of their pupils.” 

I left Miss Ricci determined to know the teachers who 
| could develop a voice as hers has been developed within the 
On the way down Broadway and 


Presbyterian Church, 


able musical season. cess. 
soprano soloist, has had a pleasant and profitable season in 
the mountains in company with her good husband, one of 
the most hospitable and charming of handsome men. She 
sang many times with flattering success. She was never 
in better voice than now. She is spoken for oratorio per- 
formances in Ohio, Rochester, Buffalo, in 1893-4, and is 
continuing her instrumental practice under Mr. Adolf 


past year and a half. 
down Fourteenth 
| those tones produced in that rare artistic way made me feel 
as if I wanted to know the Serranos. I wanted to know 
the teachers who could give instruction in the proper way. 

I met Mr. and Mrs. Serrano and they are not alone great 
teachers, but they are a charming couple. Mr. Serrano is 


street Ricci’s voice haunted me, and 
Glose, with a view of being as musicianly as possible in her 
vocal work. She has a large class in music also, all ready 
to begin work as soon as she settles down in her sweet 
home, 64 West Fifty-third street. 

We are fortunate in that Messrs. Emilio Agramonte and 
Hawley in their new conservatory intend to make a special 


feature of sight reading, that necessary requirement of all 
be of invaluable service to his operatic class. Mrs. Ser- 


professional music so sadly behindhand in our city choirs. 
rano, who, as Emilie Benic, won a great name for herself 


As well neglect the reading of books in secular education 
Our specialists are concentrated on voice production, coach- 
ing, &c., and think it beneath their dignity and importance 
to fuss with the mechanical drudgery. Somebody must doit 


as prima donna, is beyond doubt one of the best vocalists 
I have ever heard. Her method is the true Italian, and 
anyone with the slightest knowledge of music and possessed 
of the least bit of good taste can detect at the first sound 
of her voice and the way she uses it that she ‘is a great ar- 


and the conservatory 1s the place, where class instruction | 
offers the necessary facility. With competition, it becomes | 
more important daily that musicians should be able to read | tist; and one need only be present at a lesson and then one 
Many underestimate the fact. can no longer doubt that she understands the art of im- 
Dudley Buck, Cush- | 


rapidly. 

What attracts organists to Maine ? 
ing’s Island, Portland ; R. Huntington Woodman, Bailey's | 
Island; E. M. Bowman, Squirrel Island, Boothbay; Henry 
E. Duncan, Bath; W.S. Rhodes, Leo Kofter, John H. 
Brewer, Springvale ; Walter Damrosch, Bar Harbor ; Wm. 


parting knowledge. I was present at Carlotta Maconda’s 
lesson. This artist is a credit to Mr. and Mrs. Serrano. 
She has just closed a successful season of opera and is 
again studying. Mr. and Mrs, Serrano tell me that Olive 
Fremstedt, the contralto, who is their pupil, has gone to 
Chapman, Bethel—I believe these are Maine facts in the | Europe to filla number of engagements. She will resume 
her studies when she returns next year. Miss Louise En- 
gel, who was chosen mezzo soprano last year for the Nor- 
dica-Scalchi Operatic Company, is also a pupil of the Ser- 
She sings like an artist. The pupils that 


summer history of these gentlemen. Certainly as many 
Musical 


Fannie Epcar THomas. 


more have been stated in Tut Courter from time 


to time 
rano Institute. 
are yet to come out are sure to make a success. I heard 
them all. Miss F. Boehm has a light soprano voice of 
wonderful clearness, and her execution will be a surprise. 
No American girl has ever been taught in America only 
who has the voice and school that Miss Boehm already 
possesses. Next winter, Mr. Serrano tells me, Miss Boehm 
will make her first appearance. The engagement has al- 
ready been effected. A direct complement to Miss Boehm 
is Miss Caroline Mihr, who will some day be a dramatic 
soprano of immense power and artistic finish. Hattie 
Jacobi will also be a dramatic soprano. One of Mr. Ser- 
rano’s piano pupils is a remarkably gifted Brooklyn girl, 
Miss Mamie Sullivan. She plays superbly. Mr. Thomas 
McQueen is a tenor who is being thoroughly trained for 


There are Teachers and Teachers. 
HAVE had some experience in treading 
the weary ways that lead to the music studios of both 

Europe and America, and my eyes and ears have been 
somewhat trained in order to discover latent talent if it is 
to be found in the conservatory, studio, institute or ordi- 
nary school devoted to musical education. My ventures in 
New York have already begun, and I am impelled to write 
to you something of what I have seen. I am by no means 
an enthusiast, and I am free to confess that behind all the 
talent I have thus far observed I have not alone viewed the 
artistic possibilities of the various pupils, but I have, as it 
were, cast up accounts, and, like Mrs. Melnotte, am always 
asking, ‘‘ What will it fetch?” 

There are plenty of musical students and any quantity of 
talent, but always the same question arises: What will all 
the study and work amount to if it is not perfectly trained ? 
I want to know wherever I go what end each pupil has in 
view. Every teacher invariably tells me he has a phenom- 
enal voice on the ‘‘ stocks.” I have heard at least 100 phe- 
nomena, and I am sure not one of them will ever amount 
to anything. Why? There are tworeasons. The first is 
this: If music is an art, it takes years of patient drudgery, 
money and absolute self abnegation to achieve anything at 
all. In the case of most students who have character 
enough to submit to what art demands, nature has denied 
them the proper make-up. One should be good looking, 
have brains, good health and a certain amount of aplomb, 
which is absolutely necessary for an artistic career. In all 
the phenomena that I have come across two-thirds of the 
above attributes were wanting. Miss A, it is true, had a 
superb voice. She was ill taught, had no brains, because 
she never discovered how badly her magnificent voice was 
being handled. Miss B was a bright girl with a fine voice, 
but her appearance and general education were against her. 
Mr. C was a tenor to whom nature had given a fine voice, 
but he looked and acted like a ‘‘tough butcher.” His 
teacher took him for a calf and taught him to bellow, and 
this state of affairs was observed in about half the pupils 
who learn something of singing. 


grand opera, for which his magnificent voice and appear- 
ance are well suited. Miss Sternthal, whom I heard only 
yesterday, is a pupil of whom Mr. and Mrs. Serrano will 
one day be proud. She is not alone pretty and vivacious, 
but she can sing. 

It is some satisfaction to hear pupils that really know 
something. The Serrano solfeggio classes are worth a 
fortune to the pupils. Let me add that there is not one of 
their advanced pupils but has learned to read music at 
Let anyone who doubts me go to their solfeggio 
Anyone 

Some 


sight. 
class, which meets every Wednesday evening. 

can go there as a visitor who is interested in music. 
of the pupils sing on these evenings and it isa treat to 
hear them. I am on the alert and shall write you from 
time to time about other teachers here in New York and 
their pupils. Musicus. 


Georgine von Januschowsky.—Georgine von 
Januschowsky, well known in the United States as a singer 
of great merit, is at present engaged as first dramatic so- 
prano at the Imperial Opera House in Vienna, and is sing- 
ing such parts as ‘ Fidelio,” ‘‘ Brunhilde,” ‘‘ Senta,” 
‘‘Donna Anna,” “ Santuzza,” &c., with great success. 
She will also sing ‘* Isolde” during the season, and has been 
invited to sing the part of ‘‘ Donna Anna” in the perform- 
ance of ‘‘Don Giovanni” during the Mozart Festival in 
Salzburg. An offer has also been made to her to sing in 
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Her voice has become a large so- | 
She sings like an artist, and some | 


one of the best pianists I have ever heard, and his ex- | 
perience as a leader of orchestra and operatic director must | 





| 











An Interesting Article.—In our next issue, September 
Fannie Edgar Thomas will, by request, in her Organ 
Loft Whisperings treat the subject of ‘‘ How to Keep upa 
Repertoire ” and ‘‘ Mistakes of Practice.” Watch the date, 
as the article will be a practical guide to the best means of 


27, 


keeping at your finger tips, tongue tips and memory tips 
that fast accumulating, useless burden of music lying upon 
our city piano tops. It represents thousands of dollars in 
| instruction and paper and might as well be rags or stones, 
while the humiliated musician-owner misses the opportuni- 
ties of his life with the stereotyped idiocy, ‘‘ Have not got 
my notes with me.” 

Stalactite Music.—Mr. Frank Taft gave an impromptu 
original recital yesterday afternoon, and though his 
audience was limited to four people he gave an exhibition 
The performance 





which he has never before equaled. 
was a new evidence of that gentleman’s versatility. It was 
no less than the playing of a selection on the grand stalac- 
tite organ at the Grand Caverns. 

Mr. Taft walked up to the cave, and visited it in company 
In the 


with some gentlemen who happened to be present. 
music hall he was struck by the beautiful tone which Mr. 
Elmer Snider produced from the stalactite organ. 

Mr. Taft, 


which he 


**I believe I can get music out of that,” said 
| and he was invited to ascend to the organ loft, 


says is the ‘‘loftiest” in which he ever had the pleasure 
| of sitting. To the delight of the listeners below, the artist 
easily succeeded in playing the air of a well-known song on 
natures’ organ in Mr Taft 
entered the cave a disbeliever in the natural organ, but 
after a trial he was sorry he had not more time to learn all 


tones wonderfully clear. 


the intricacies of stalactite music.” 
The selection was called an “‘ Aria ina Mine—or Cave.”— 
Colorado Springs ‘‘ Gazette. 

Mrs. Crane’s New Studio.—Mrs. Ogden Crane, the suc- 
cessful vocal teacher, has secured Studio 6 at Chickering 
Hall, where she will receive new students September 20 
21, 27, 28. Her season begins October 2. Several concerts 
will be given during the season. 

Richard Burmeister Returns.—Richard Burmeister, 
the well-known pianist and composer, returned from Europe 
last Friday on the Bismarck. With him in the same ship 
was Frank Van der Stucken, the conductor and composer. 
Mr. Burmeister has had much success in Berlin, Vienna 
and Paris, and his wife played his D minor piano concerto 
with marked success everywhere. He met Paderewski in 
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The second reason for doubting the final success of the | London next spring. 
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Paris 
has cut his hair and is working at composition. 
meister will be heard in recital this season. 

A New Brooklyn Recital Hall.—Wissner Hall at 204 
to 208 Fulton street, Brooklyn, is now ready for occupancy. 
It is under the management of E. H. Colell. There are 
fourteen rooms for the use of music teachers, which can be 


and tells me that the tawny teaser of the ivories 
Mr. Bur- 


)btained free by addressing the manager. 

Carl Figue.—Cari Figué, the Brooklyn pianist and com- 
poser, who has spent the summer in the Shawangunk 
Mountains, of New York State, has now opened his studio, 
No. 472 Lafayette avenue, Brooklyn. 

Miss Grassick.—Miss Mary S. Grassick, who has been 
studying abroad for the past year, has returned to her home 
in Toronto, Canada. 


Marion 8. Weed.—After a pleasant visit to Rochester, 


N. Y., and the World's Fair, Miss Marion S. Weed, the 
popular contralto, has returned to this city. 
The Martins.—Dr. and Mrs. Carl E. Martin resumed 


teaching at their studio, 15 East Seventeenth street, last 
Monday 


Richard Stoelzer.—Mr. Richard Stoelzer, of the Mozart 
Symphony Club, had charge of the music at the Hotel 
Netherwood, Netherwood, N. J., where his viol d’amour 
solos were a feature of the programs. 
Toronto Conservatory Calendar.—A volume of inter- 
est and information reaches us in the shape of the 1893-4 
calendar of the Toronto Conservatory of Music, Toronto, 
institution which is under the control of that 
Mr. Edward 


Fisher, and among its members we notice 


Canada, the 
able musician, Fisher. A large faculty now 
surrounds Mr 
such musicians as W. O. Forsyth, J. Humphrey Auger, Mr. 
John A. Bagley, Mr. D’Auria and his accomplished wife, 
and there is also a department of piano tuning under Henry 
Holden 


dozen instructors in languages, physiology, literature, gym- 


There are also among the faculty in addition to a 


nastics, art and orchestral instruments, a lecturer on acous- 
tics, Mr. W. i” Loudon, and Mr. W. H. Sherwood is the ex- 
aminer in the piano department. 

The volume comprises 136 pages of interesting matter, 
and is a prima facie evidence of the prosperity of the insti- 
tution and the appreciation for it in Canada. 

Marcus Mayer Will Manage Patti.—The following 
comes from the hand of Marcus Mayer : 

A few days ago you were kind enough to send one of 
your reporters to my office inquiring whether the report 
that Patti would not come to this country under my man- 
At that time I said nothing, but sent a 
report of your inquiry to Patti at her home at Craig-y-Nos, 
in Wales. 


agement was true. 


To-day I received a cable as follows 
** YSTRADGYNLAIS, September 15, 1893. 
‘*Marcus R. Mayer ; 
‘The report is absurd. 
I never break contract. 
** PattTi-NICOLINI.” 


My tour of course is under 


your management. 


The original is at my office for your inspection should you 


desire to see it. Yours truly, Marcus MAYER 


The Casino Company Dissolved.—The New York Con- 
cert Company was finally dissolved last week by Judge 
McAdam, of the Superior Court, without objections, and 
Fabicus M. Clarke and Henry T. Cutler were continued as 
permanent receivers. 


Mrs. Schreiber.—Mrs. J. of Kingston, 
N. Y., recently sang at the Arkansas State Building at the 


H. Schreiber, 


World's Pair, giving the scene and prayer from “ Frei- 
schiitz” and a Spanish song by Eckert in a delightful man- 
ner. 

Walter J. Hall.—Walter J. Hall has resumed his classes 
at his studio in Music Hall. 


Ovide Musin’s Tour.—The Ovide Musin Concert Com- 
pany starts its tour October 2, appearing the 3d in Brook- 
lyn. ‘The tour will be for thirty-five weeks, and will extend 
from Maine to Southern California, and from Florida to 


sritish Columbia. The dates are nearly all sold out. 


A German Singer.—Anton Schott, well remembered 
from his connection with the German opera some years 
ago, will come to this country early in December and sing 
in opera and concerts. He will arrange a number of song 


recitals in this city, Boston and Philadelphia. 


Detroit School of Music.—The Detroit School of Music. 
Franz Apel, director, has issued its catalogue for the season. 
Among the faculty are found the following well-known 
names: Miss Elizabeth Crampton, Miss Emma Gauchey, 
Miss Hattie O'Dea, Miss Amalia Schmidt, Miss Clara 
Henderson, Miss Mary Askin (Walkerville Branch), Mrs. 
F. D. Rollison, Mrs. M. W. Puhl, Mrs. Frank Marcon 
(Windsor Branch), Miss Anetta Andre, Miss Hattie Grone- 
man, Miss Anna Van Buren, Franz A. Apel. The gradu- 
ating class of last year numbered fourteen students—an 
excellent showing. 

OTICE.—Mr. Charles B. Hawley, having severed his 
N connection with the Metropolitan College of Music in 
Fourteenth street, may in future be found at the New 
York School of Opera and Oratorio, 106 and 108 East 
Twenty-third street. 








is now resid- 


Klindworth.—Professor Klindworth 
ing in his own ‘ Villa Carletta,” Potsdam, but will attend 


the Klindworth Conservatory and give his usual classes 

there daily from September 3. 
Koschat. — Thomas Koschat 

Carinthian Liederspiel, ‘‘ Der Schreckschutz.” The piano ar- 


has finished a new 
rangement will be published this month by F. Lenckart, 
Leipsic. 

Ernst Schuck.—General Music Hofrath 
Ernst Schuck, of Dresden, celebrated September 9 his 


Director 
twenty-fifth anniversary as an artist. He first appeared as 
conductor at Breslau in 1868 in Jacobsen’s farce, 
Thaler 224% Silbergr.” 


Von Bulow.—The great conductor has been under 


the care of Dr. Flach at Aschaffenburg, and is not yet | 


quite free from neuralgic pains. He will, however, resume 
his conductorship at Berlin and Hamburg four weeks later 
than was announced. 

Bremen.—Capellmeister Faltis, late of Gotha, has 
been called to Bremen as successor to Panzner. 
The famous Tivoli Garden of Copen- 


It has 


Copenhagen. 
hagen has just celebrated its fiftieth anniversary. 
been visited during this period by 25,000,000 of people, paid 
100,000 crowns the city and made fortunes for the share- 


holders. The visitors often amount to 25,000 a night. 


German Conservatories.—From the last year's 
reports of the conservatories of Germany we extract a few 
Dresden—Director E. Krantz; 780 pupils, 94 
Music School for Ladies—Director B. 
136 pupils, 18 teachers. Frankfort—Director 
Innspruck —Di- 

Munich—In- 


figures 
teachers ; Dresden 
Rollfass ; 
Max Schwartz; 145 pupils, 20 teachers. 
rector Pembaur; 381 pupils, 14 teachers 
spectors Rheinberger and Abel; 245 pupils, 35 teachers. 
Wurzburg—Professor Kliebert; 214 pupils, 18 teachers. 
Sondershausen—Professor Schréder ; 100 pupils. Karlsruhe 
—Professor Ordenstein ; 396 pupils. 
Marie Roze.—Marie Roze recently made her reap- 
pearance before the public, after a long absence, at the 
London Promenade Concerts. 

Berlin Concert.—During the coming winter 
Royal Orchestra will give, under Weingartner’s direction, 
ten concerts, of which six belong to a first cyclus, four 
to a second. In addition to classical works pieces by 
Liszt, Berlioz, Smetana, Bruckner, &c., will be performed. 

Joseph Hellmesberger,Jr.—Joseph Hellmesber- 
ger, Jr.. has sent in his resignation as director of the Court 
Opera, Vienna, and withdrawn his ballet, ‘‘ Die Finf 
which it wasintended to produce in October. He 
The libretto for 


Sinne,” 
has received an offer to settle in 
the ballet was composed by the tenor Van Dyck. 


3erlin. 


Rummel and Rosenthal.—The months with an 
r will be utilized in Germany by the two pianists with an 
R. Rummel will concertize in Berlin from September till 
New Year’s, and Rosenthal will return and be heard there 
in January and up to the spring. 


Mrs. Bloomfield-Zeisler.—Mrs. Fannie Bioom- 
field-Zeisler will give two concerts with orchestra in Ber- 
Other American ladies will 


Emma Juch and Mrs. Clementine de 


lin in October. also be heard 
there next season, 
Vere-Sapio have already arrived. 

Americans in Berlin.—Berlin was swarming with 
Americans recently, among whom were: Louis Michaelis, 
New York; Miss Katharine Evans, of the National Con- 
servatory of Music, New York; Sigmund Deutsch, the 
violinist and teacher, of Steinway Hall, New York ; Otto 
Sutro, the Baltimore dealer, who with his wife is on a visit 
here to his two daughters, pupils of Professor Barth; 
Reinhold L. Hermann, the composer; Constantin Stern- 
berg, of Philadelphia, Pa., who is at the Hotel Bellevue ; 
Dr. M. Loebel, the Berlin correspondent of the Milwaukee 
‘Herald ;” Professor Xaver Scharwenka ; two brothers of 
Ethelbert Nevin, the Boston composer; lastly, young 
Sittig, of Utica, N. Y., who is going to study here at the 
Hochschule next fall.—(English and American Reg.) 

Sims Reeves Again.—Mr. Sims Reeves, the vet- 
singer, has been tempted once more 
at the age of seventy-two by the offer 


eran English tenor 
from his retirement 
of a fee of £1,000 from the managers of the summer prom- 
enade concerts in London for a series of twelve concerts. 
It is a little more than two years since Sims Reeves took his 


© 1733 | 


the 
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| farewell of the public in London, when his voice was so far 
| gone as to be scarcely audible, but he thinks that it has 
| been improved by the long rest. 

D’Albert.—Eugen D’Albert has completed a choral 
work to a text by Otto Ludwig, ‘‘ Der Mensch und das 
Leben.” 





Joachim.—Dr. Joachim next season, after his usual 
| sojourn in England for the popular concerts, proposes visit- 
ing Paris, where he has not played in public for many 
years. 

Removed by Death.—Death recently removed 
from this mundane sphere a personage well known in Ber- 
lin 
oldest theatrical 


musical Fraenkel, one of the 


Au- 


life -Commissionsrath 
agents, who died in Carlsbad on 
gust 14. 

The Meistersingers.—In the city library at Nurem- 
berg there was lately found in a mass of old junk and 
papers a whole collection of 900 numbers of hitherto un- 
known or else forgotten poems, songs, &c., of the Nuremberg 
Meistersingers and Hans Sachs. They are in a good state 
of preservation. 

Verdi’s Compliment.—Verdi is writing another 
opera and has invited the Italian singer, Emma Bellincioni, 
to create the leading réle. ‘* Your youth and beauty,” said 

Verdi, at his first meeting with her, ‘‘ will compensate for 
| all the faults and failings in the composition of my old age.’ 

Essipoft.—Mrs. Essipoff-Leschetizki leaves Vienna to 
take the place of piano teacher at the Conservatory of St. 


| 
| Petersburg. 


Charcot.—Dr. Charcot, the father of hypnotism, was 
buried in the chapel of the Salpétriére, where the music 
was rendered by the musicians of the opera and the choir 
| of S. He had strictly prohibited flowers and 
| speeches, but could not escape military honors as a mem- 

When he was named commander he 


Sulspice. 


| ber of the Legion. 


said: ‘‘ Jusqu’ a présent je n’avais droit qu’au tambour ; 
maintenant j'aurai la grosse caisse.” 
The Berlin Free Musical Union.—According 


to the annual report of the Berlin Freie Musikalische 
Vereinigung, under the presidency of Philipp Roth, the so- 
ciety numbers seventy-three members and has during the 
year 1892-3 arranged fourteen society and two public per- 
formances, in which works of living composers were exclu- 
The union has also published various 
pieces of music. The union was founded in 1890, and is 
divided into departments: (1) the choral department, (2) the 
| publishing department, (3) department of instruction and 
engagements, (4) the department of judges on perform- 
ances and work submitted, and (5) a loan department. The 
officers are Philipp Roth, president ; Max Loewengaard, 
secretary ; Willy Kuntze, treasurer, and Adolf Géttmann, 


sively executed. 


conductor. 
Aluminium.—A Swiss professor, Henri Dufour, ad 
vocates the use of aluminium in place of wood in many in- 
| struments, especially in violins. 

He Prefers Italian.—Mr. Duc, of the Paris Opera, 
took leave of the public in ‘‘ Rebert le Diable.” He will 
devote himself to the Italian stage, and will make his début 
at Madrid. 


Operetta in Pari¢g.—The announcements for the 
coming season are: Bouffes Parisiens, ‘* Mlle. Carabin,” 
three acts, by Pessard ; Nouveautés, ‘‘ Mon Prince,” three 
acts, by Andran ; Folies Dramatiques, ‘‘ Patard, Patard & 
Cie,” five acts, by L. Gregh ; Menus Plaisirs, ‘* Les Colles 
des Femmes,” Le Ganne; ChAatelet, Offenbach’s ‘‘ Le Chat 
| du Diable,” and Variétés, ‘‘ Madame Satan.” 


Weinygartner.—In a communication to the Dresden 
‘‘ Journal” Felix Weingartner states : (1) That his contract 
with Munich was signed not in November, 1892, after the 
production of ‘‘Genesius,” but on April 4, 1893. (2) His 
negotiations with the Berlin General Intendance respecting 
a prolongation of his engagement had in March ended in a 
negative result, as the Berlin authorities refused to accept 
terms which he regarded as a conditio sine gquanon. (3) He 
never promised to remain in Berlin or sign a new engage- 








FIRST AMERICAN TOUR OF THE 
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ment. In fact he had refused to give such an undertaking 
when it was suggested non-officially on April 3. (4) He 
was from April 16, 1896, quite free, and had the right 
to use his freedom in forming a contract with Munich. 


(5) When this fact was known the Berlin Intendance re- | 


voked his furlough for the Munich performances. 
request made by him July 24 to conduct two performances 
at Munich during the vacation was refused. 

Munificent Pay.—Mr. Stanger, an organist at Ches- 
ter, England, stated lately that the tenor soloist of his 


church had been itemizing his accounts, and found the | a reise : : 
| who was Sir W. Cusins’ predecessor as ‘‘ Master of the 


results as follows: Morning service, a halfpenny for the 
“Venite,” a halfpenny for the ‘“Te Deum,” a farthing for the 
‘‘Jubilate,” a halfpenny each for three hymns. Evening ser- 
vice, a halfpenny for the ‘‘ Magnificat,” a farthing for the 
‘** Nunc Dimittis ” and a halfpenny each for three hymns. 
The Psalms were thrown in gratis. Total, 5 pence—that is 
10 cents. 

Gailhard.—Mr. Gailhard, of the Paris Opéra, is busy 
with a grand lyric drama, ‘' 
is to be by Mr. Vidal. 


Guernica,” the music of which 


Good Deeds.—Mr. Pinette has bequeathed to the 
French Academy of the Fine Arts a sum that produces 12,- 
000 frs. 
each of which will be awarded for four years to pupils of 


a year. This is to be divided into four portions, 
the academy who have completed their education, whether 
they go to Rome or elsewhere. He has aiso bequeathed 
40,000 frs. in the 3 per cents, the interest to be applied to 
the relief The 
Artist Musicians have also received a legacy of 10,000 frs 


of necessitous musicians. Association of 


from Mr. Laurent Joseph Massart. 


De Lassus.—The burgomaster and aldermen of the 
city of Mons announce the festival which is in preparation 


A 


competition in chorus singing will be organized in two di 


Lassus. 


to celebrate the third centenary of Roland de 


visions, a division of honor and a division of excellence, 


with prizes of 2,000 frs. All Belgian and foreign societies 
are invited to assist at the festival, which will take place in 
June, 1894. 

Mr. Edgar Quinet. 
titled ‘* Ce que dit la Musique,” 
just appeared in 
in 1885 and 1886 


A very charming book en- 


by Mr. Edgar Quinet, has 
Paris. It consists of articles contributed 
to the ‘‘ Nouvelle Revue.” He gives the 
first place to Beethoven, of whom he is a great admirer, 
but also analyses the works of Mar- 


cello, Haydn, Palestrina, Bach, Stradella, Handel, Mozart, 


Mendelssohn, Gluck, 


Schumann, Félicien David, Berlioz, Liszt, Raff, Wagner, 
Gounod, Ambroise Thomas, Campra and Augusta Holmés. 
The second part is devoted to the works that form the 
repertory of the Opera ‘* Guillaume Tell,” ‘‘ Les Hugue- 
“ L’Africaine,” ‘* Robert le Diable.” ‘‘ Le Prophéte,” 
‘La Juive,” ‘*‘ Hamlet,” and 
‘Don Juan” and “ Lohengrin” 


nots,” 


** Freischiitz,” ‘ Faust, 


** Romeo et Juliette,” 


Old Favorites.—During the season at the Quirino of 
Rome the Romans will have among other things ‘ Rigo- 
letto,” ‘‘ Traviata,” ‘* Ruy Blas,” ‘“‘ Linda di Chamouni” and 
‘ Favorita.” 

Nils Gade.—A was 
August 2 in the Holm Kirk, Copenhagen. It 
that of the famous admiral Nordenskjold, and consists of 


monument to Gade dedicated 


is next to 
a slab of black Swedish granite, with a medallion of the 
master. 

Deaths.—Mrs. Bertha Sieberg Johannsen, sister of the 
present manager of the conservatory, St. Petersburg, died 
—-At Dresden, August 12, the 
ninety. 


August 13 at Reichenhall. 
pianist Abraham Adam 
3orn, January 31, 1807, at Schénau, he became in 1822 a 


Henrion, aged nearly 
pupil of Moritz Hauptmann, in Cassel, and then came to 


Dresden where he became a fashionable teacher. As a 
composer he belonged to a long past time, and before his 
death was almost forgotten. 


Verga.—The Italian novelist is now writing three 
opera libretti. It may be remembered that he objected to 
Mascagni using his ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana” for his one 
act opera, but as he has received a honorarium of 200,000 
frs. for it, he seems to have changed his mind. This re- 
The * Bad man” 
‘* Gentlemen, this 


minds us of the old Western story : in- 
terrupted a ball with the exclamation, 
ball must stop right here! Colonel Smith has insuited my 
wife.” The colonel and the bad man retired to a corner 
and then the latter again advanced and said, ‘* This ball 
He has 


can go on. The colonel has given satisfaction. 


loaned me $5.” 

Patti and Hard Times.—An 
speaking of Mrs. Patti’s coming tour of America, which be- 
gins November 9, and for which she receives $40,000 for 
forty concerts, recalls that that is the same money that 
Gye and Mapleson paid her for her operatic tour ten years 
ago, and states that then the ingenious device in- 
vented by some impecunious amateurs of ‘ syndicating 
an opera ticket. ‘‘A party of ten subscribed 2 shillings 
each for a single $5 seat, each taking a twenty minutes’ 
turn, then going out and giving the passout check to the 
Really the question in arithmetic is, if 


English 


yas 


next in order.” 


Mrs. Patti was worth $1,000 a night at the age of forty, is 
she worth more or less for the same amount of exertion at 
It’s a nice distinction.—‘‘ World.” 


the age of fifty ? 


(6) A |} 


writer | 


” | 


The Late Sir William Cusins. 


| B* the death of this eminent musician in the 
Ardennes from acute pneumonia on August 31 the 

musical world has lost a prominent and useful artist. 

| William George Cusins was born in London on October 

14, 1833. His father died when he was very young, and in 


| consequence his education was mainly directed by his aunt, 


the late Mrs. Anderson, who was teacher of music and 
Mrs. Anderson, who died in 1878, 
Frederick Anderson, 


pianist to the Queen. 
married in 1820 the late George 
Musicke.” 

Sir William became as a child of nine a choir boy at the 
Chapel Royal, but he soon afterward went to Brussels to 
study under Feétis. Returning to England he entered the 
Royal Academy of Music, where he was twice elected 
King’s Scholar, and where he was a pupil for the piano of 
Sir Sterndale Bennett, for composition of Cipriani Potter 
and of violin of Sainton. While still a Royal Academy 
student, and only fourteen, he was on the recommendation 
of his uncle appointed organist of Her Majesty’s Private 
Chapel and a member of the Queen's private band. In 
1848 he became organist at the opera and a violinist in the 
orchestra under Costa. 

When he left the Royal Academy, at the age of eighteen, 
he was a member of some of our best concert bands, and he 
had composed an overture and other works. He gave up 
the violin for the piano, playing at various London con- 
certs, and he appeared as a pianist at the Leipsic Gewand- 
haus, and at He likewise ac- 
quired a large and lucrative connection as a piano teacher. 

In 1867 Sir William Cusins, partly owing to the influence 


Berlin, Paris and Rome. 


of his uncle, who was for many years treasurer of the so- 
the Philharmonic con- 
He held this office 


ciety, was appointed conductor of 
certs, which post he vacated in 1883. 
for some sixteen years, being conductor six years longer 
than Bennett, and eight longer than Costa, who came 
next to him in length of service. During his reign a large 
number of important works were produced. 

In 1852, when only nineteen, he became a professor at the 
Royal Music, short time 


conducted orchestral in 1875 


Academy of where for a he 


the 
ceeded Sir Sterndale 


practices. and suc- 

3ennett as examining professor at 

Queen’s College, Harley street. He was one of the exam- 

iners at the Royal College of Music and of the Associated 

Board, a piano professor at the Guildhall School of Music 
' , 


and at Trinity College, London. 

Sir William Cusins was one of the earliest fellows and hon- 
orary members of the College of Organists, the latter being 
an extremely rare distinction, and he was to theend a vice- 
president of that institution. In 1893 he was knighted at 
the same time as Sir Joseph Barnby and Sir Walter Par 
ratt. 
St. Cecilia Academy, Rome, and Past Grand Organist of 
the English Freemasons. 


As ‘‘ Master of the Musicke ” Queen, Sir W. Cus- 


to the 
ins was an industrious composer, his works including the 
‘** Responses,” written for the Queen’s Private Chapel ; the 
‘* Royal Wedding Serenata,” composed on the Prince of 
Wales’ marriage, and the ‘‘ Jubilee Cantata,” composed in 
1887, to Canon Duckworth’s words. His oratorio, ‘‘ Gideon,” 
contributed to the Gloucester Festival of 1871, was his most 
He Deum,” 
symphony, several overtures, a piano concerto, a violin 


important choral work. also wrote a ‘‘ Te a 
concerto and a quantity of chamber works, piano soles, 
songs and part songs, &c. 

Sir William Cusins was music teacher to the late Duke 
of Albany and others of the royal children and grandchil- 
dren. He did good work as Musical Custodian of the Royal 
Library, a collection in Buckingham Palace, which Dr. 
f Hiindel, thought to be 


valuable than any capellmeister in Europe had under his 


Chrysander, biographer « more 
charge.” 

Sir William’s pamphlet on ‘‘ The Messiah ” MSS. was a 
useful contribution to Handel Sir W. 
only recently was succeeded as ‘“‘ Master of the Musicke” 


literature. Cusins 


The late musician was an honorary member of the | 


and director of the Queen’s private band by Sir Walter | 


Parratt. 
an able and accomplished musician of extensive and varied 
He 


powers. had, partly from his exceptional 


nities, a good knowledge of several modern languages, and | 


he was a man of considerable culture. 
was greatly esteemed, and he will be mourned by many as 
a sincere friend and kind hearted as well as a gifted artist. 
—London ** Musical News.” 


Gounod on the Phonograph.—The composer 
of ‘* Faust” gave an apt illustration the other day of how 
discoveries are brought about by the simple logical deduc- 
tions of the scientific mind. Mr. Gounod was present at an 
exhibition of the phonograph in Paris. 
to him, and after amoment’s thought he informed the au- 
dience that if the cylinder, on which a tune had been re- 
would be 


An idea occurred 


corded were revolved faster or slower the music 
transposed into a higher or lower key, asthe case might be. 
The experiment was at once made, and Mr. Gounod’s con- 
clusions, which were of course based on the laws of musical 
vibration, were found to be perfectly correct. 


In private life he | 


Sir William Cusins will long be remembered as 


opportu- | 
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Leipsic Letter. 
LEIpsic, August 31, 1893. 
opera season begins with some notable 
Paula Mark, who came 


HE 
changes in the personnel. 

here while already under engagement at Vienna, appeared 
for the last time August 30 as ‘‘ Mignon;” and Mr. Hueb- 
ner, tenor, is also no longer on the list of artists. 
Vasel, latterly of the opera in Dessau, who made a favor- 


Miss von 


able impression at the close of last season as ‘* Sieglinde,” 
‘*Elsa” and “ Mrs. Ford,” and Miss Osborn, who made her 
début as ‘‘Mignon” last June, are very desirable acquisitions. 
Mr. Merkel, tenor, who hitherto has sung only occasionally, 
has recently developed so remarkably and shown such com- 
mendable zeal in enlarging his repertoire that he is becom- 
ing quite popular, and will henceforth alternate regularly. 

The new conductor, Mr. Panzer, came here quite un- 
known. In fact, so obscure a personage was he that almost 
general disappointment prevailed upon announcement of 
his engagement. The fact has, however, again been dem- 
onstrated that, notwithstanding the prevalent opinion as 
to the scarcity of good conductors, there are numbers of 
them—at least for opera—only they must be found. In 
this respect Director Staegemann seems to be unusually 
Despite the suddenness of Paur’s departure he ob- 
the trial he has so far had 
promises to give the very best satisfaction. Mr. Panzer is 


alert. 


tained a successor who from 


very energetic, and controls the forces under him perfectly. 
His interpretations are scholarly, showing careful study 
and good judgment. So far I can mention only the one 
objection of a little extreme broadness in slow tempi, espe- 
cially in Wagner. Mr. Panzer studied at the Dresden Con- 
servatory, principally under Nicodé and Draeseke, gradu- 
ating with first honors. He thereupon began his artistic 
career as capellmeister at the court theatre in Sonders- 
hausen, which place he left after two years to accept the 
position of first conductor at the Stadt Theatre in Elberfeld- 
Barmen. After two years more in the latter place he en- 
gaged himself to the Stadt Theatre in Bremen, and his 
contract there having just expired he accepted Mr. Staege- 
mann’s offer as successor to Paur. 
* 2 & & 
Director Staegemann seems to be fuily sensible to the 
To remedy 


good 


supplying his cast by edu- 


rapidly decreasing number of singers. 
this he has hit upon a plan of 
cating desirable talent himself. Though having established 
no regular school as at Bayreuth he collects his material 
and personally instructs them in singing, acting and all 
other attributes of the operatic profession. Mr. Staege- 
mann's own career as a singer and his vast experience in 
every branch of opera fully qualify him to successfully 
carry out his own ideas. 


* 2k # 


During the summer the Life Grenadier Band of the 


109th Regiment, from Carlsruhe, gave a series of concerts 
at the Crystal Palace that were of very unusual interest. 
U 

attention to orchestra playing) this one makes a specialty 


most bands in Germany (which devote their main 


] 
nike 


of military music, and during their visit here gave a series 


of historical concerts that reflected great credit upon them, 
Not only did they produce military music from its earliest 
times, beginning with war strains for trumpets and drums 
from the thirteenth century, but they played all numbers 
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pon instruments appropriate to the times. The weird, 
metimes indescribably pathetic, strains of the resurrected 
produced upon these instruments, played in an ap- 
were veritable revelations even to 


arently faultless way, 
the veteran local musical authorities. With equal excel- 
nce the modern programs, upon which Wagner was most 
igely represented, were executed. It being impossible 
mvey correct ideas of the peculiar tonal effects pro- 
ced upon these old instruments when played in conjunc- 
in, a judicious elaboration cannot be given. It is to be 
egretted that this remarkable band, under their excellent 
onductor, A. Boettge, could not obtain leave of absence to 
ept the invitation to give their productions at the World’s 
Fa Their visit here was one of the notable musical 

events of the year. 
* ££ & & 

lhe death of Mr. Hinke, first oboeist, of the Gewandhaus 


and teacher at the conservatory, creates a vacancy 
s which will be very hard to fill satisfac- 


tra 


oth institution 
He was justly celebrated as one of the greatest 
iasters of his instrument, especially for his broad beautiful 
one ; and his solos in ‘‘ St. Matthew Passion,” Beethoven 
symphonies, Mozart and Weber operas were gems not 
asily torgotten. 
* & & & 

An ideal home is that of d’Albert, near Dresden. To all 
appearances a more harmonious, a better mated couple 
han d’Albert and Carrefo, would be hard to imagine. 
Their beautiful villain out and inward appearance is the 
acme of neatness, order and comfort, testifying most 

rongly tothe equal greatness of Carrefio as artist and 
housewife. She deportment of all connected with the house- 


hold, the unassuming, quiet dignity surrounding the entire 
demonstrate arefinement that is found only with those 
with the chivalry and aristocracy of gen- 


place 
endowed by nature 
For 


tils of hu 


lity painstaking and intelligent attention to all the 





j 


det sbandry the illustrious couple can well serve as 
reverences d’Albert as 


through his influence, 


a model. Carrefio a musician, 


talents, have been 


developed. Though d’Albert composes very much, 


and her own rare 


j 
vreatl 


in the summer, the piano is still his inseparable 
daily companion Wishing to 
decide the merits of a new French opera Mr. the 
‘ Musikalisches Wochen- 


, } 
requesting him to play 


especially 
He is a wonderful sight reader. 
Fritzsch, 
veteran critic and. editor of the 
‘recently called on d’Albert, 
LD)’ Albert 
intricacies and difficulties of all descriptions, with- 


latt 


the work. read the score, which was full of poly- 
phonetic 
out hesitation, playing it as though it were some ordinary 
piano composition, adapting the different instrumental parts 
with the greatest ingenuity, talking and laughing part of 

Though the opera proved at once to be without 
Albert’s wonderful reading amazed all much 
was allowed half it Mr. 


book with the assertion that it was not worthy of 


the 
merits d 
that he 
closed the 
being piayed by so great an artist 


time. 
So 
finish before Fritzsch 


to 


* *# *& 


Last season so many disparaging articles were written 


and so much more rumored about the condition of Wilhelm} 
and his playing that the belief has generally been current 
that a pitiful wreck only is left of the once so famous artist. 
I was delighted the other day to be informed by Mr. Eber- 
hart, the well-known critic of Hamburg, and himself a vio- 
first rank, that Wilhelmj, whom he had heard 
at a concert in a little town, plays as well as, if not better 


linist of the 
than ever; that no trace is left of the unfortunate indispo- 
sition which incapacitated him from doing himself justice 
some time ago, and that for tone and technic he is still with- 
The in 
Germany however, 
Wilhelm) 


out a peer. confidence an artist once shaken in 


is, not so easily restored, and it will be 


hard for to gain his former rank. 

* 2 # & 
New songs at the present time are sprouting in countless 
almost alarming numbers. Yet no branch of music is 
for want of desirable modern 
Miss Clara Pol- 
first European exponents of vocal art, 


and 
so impoverished as singing 
compositions of a more elaborate form. 
scher, of the 
whose efforts in behalf of contemporaneous composers are 
remarked that of the innum- 


one 


so deservedly commended, 


erable pieces which have been submitted to her not 
one is suitable as an opening number for displaying 


virtuosity in Colorature arias do not exist in 


the products of recent composers. 


singing. 
But though arias may 


be antiquated, there is a need for greater works in song 
composition, be they dramatic scenes or aught else, that 


the elements of artistic vocalization. Requests 
from singers to this effect do not, 
day to efforts in such a direction, and singing 
is relegated to be subaltern to poetry. The method of the 
modern composer's treatment of the female voice is much 


as though, because of the particular adaptability of the vio- 


observe 
however, stimulate musi- 


cians of the 


lin for cantabile playing, only sustained parts, to the exclu- 
written for that instrument. 
sult may be traceable to the retrogradation of vocal art and 
the indifferent study 


composers. 


sion of technic, were 


consequent of singing methods by 
It would, however, be rather discouraging for 
composers to endeavor to re-establish a school recognizing 
virtuosity in vocalization in the face of snch criticisms as 
this in the ‘*‘ Neueste Nachrichten,” August 24: ‘‘ The first 


two finales were musically clear, but of such rhythm as to 


This re- | 


| der full headway. 


admit of no distinct declamation.” What is the purport of 
words but to express meaning ? and if a correct idea of the 
meaning is implied by ah for a number of bars with an ap- 
propriate action or gesture, of what use are a number of 
of sentences elucidating the same ? 
xk 2 

The army of court pianists, violinists and singers that 
cannot obtain favorable mention from conscientious critics 
is really appalling. The title of court pianist to King or 
Duke So-and-so is no longer a recommendation musically. 
While some of the greatest artists have held such titles the 
profusion with which they have been granted in recent 
years has entirely invalidated their prestige. Many of the 
worst musicians in Germany have court titles. These are 
often granted as courtesies or through intervention of in- 
fluence, without particular regard to efficiency. The pro- 
fessor title is among those still held in the highest regard 
Small orders are valued so lightly by the leading musicians 
that, for fear refusal, an order was recently given 
celebrated Leipsic critic and pianist of such a high degree 
that for weeks it was the subject of current conversation 
among high officers and officials, whose prospects for pos- 


of a 


sessing one similar are the faintest possible. 
* 2 € 
Upon reasonable representation, the German Government 
allows students of music to serve their time in the army as 
musicians. This is an invaluable concession, for thereby 
fingers that in one year’s handling of the implements of 
war would forever have been incapacitated for the violin 
or piano, can be fairly well taken care of while manipu- 
ing the drum stick. The number of musicians allotted to 
each band is forty-two, and when these are supplied 
when (which is more frequently the case) the musician does 
not play one of the band instruments he is assigned to a 
drum corps. In this capacity he is required to undergo 
but six weeks’ drilling, and after that the duties are com- 
paratively easy. 
* ek #& 
Paderewski is as much in demand in Germany as else- 
where, for several seasons unsuccessful attempts having 


| 





| I put the 


| tone to the ordinary earthly harp. 
| tra composed entirely of harps! 


and distributed with perhaps the greatest discrimination. | a ey : ” 
| ‘could stand it for five minutes. 
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An Occasional London Letter. 
LONDON, September 1, 1893. 

wrote an article on “The Music of 
ee fn ’ which was refused by the pious editor to 
whom I sent it. I consoled myself with the thought that 
the editor did so only on account of his orthodox readers 
MS away, hoping that some day it might find its 
way into print. It is high time for me to again put forward 
my views on that subject, as another is giving to the world 
thoughts that racked my own brain years ago. This other 
is none other than the Rev. H. R. Haweis, author of ** My 
Musical Memories,” ‘‘ Music and Morals,” &c. Last Sun- 
day did this reverend amateur critic officially state in his 
sermon (ex cathedra, as it were) that he was of the opinion 
that the golden harp of paradise would be very inferior in 
‘* And as for an orches- 
he said, 


NCE 


no musician,” 


I attended a rehearsal of the orchestra at old Covent 
Garden Theatre last Friday. I went to hear a new concert 
overture by one of the most prolific of the younger genera-, 
Most of his 


He is an 


tion of English composers, Algernon Ashton. 
compositions are published by Simrock, of Berlin. 
enthusiastic disciple of Brahms, whose influence is very 
perceptible in his work. It is refreshing to find an English 
composer who does not speak in the metaphors of Men- 


| delssohn, and almost a surprise to meet to-day a musician 


| Wagner. 


who has spent eighteen years in Germany, as Mr. Ashton 
has done, without having become a pale copy of Richard 
In one respect Mr. Ashton is the most remark- 
able man I have ever met. His memory for dates is some- 


thing abnormal. He tells me that he has never given any 


| time to the development of this faculty, yet he can tell you 


been made to induce him to play in this country. Re- 
cently Mr. Eulenberg, the music publisher, offered Mr. | 
Paderewski 9,000 marks for three concerts in Leipsic. This | 


for Germany is an enormous sum, 


manded by the first artists, such as d’Albert and Menter, 
and (according to a letter I saw from Steinways) also fifty 
per cent. more than Paderewski was guaranteed in America 
in But Mr. The 


is current that he does not wish his artistic triumphal march 


92. Paderewski has refused. belief here 
to be endangered by the German critics, whom he is sup- 
The public, 
am confident, are if anything prepossessed in his favor, and 
Mr. 
reception and a fair, 


posed to fear. as well as critics, however, I 
Paderewski would undoubtedly have had a very cordial 
unbiased, though perhaps severe 
criticism. 

** & & 

Soloists of the first class are at present not plentiful in 
Leipsic, there being but one prominent representative in 
Each of these stars, how- 
Julius Klengel 


each of the principal branches. 
ever, will bear a good comparison with any. 
has many admirers who unhesitatingly pronounce him the 


greatest ‘cellist of the day. His technic, excepting occas- 
ional uncertainties in intonation, shows the greatest 


Apropos of ‘cellists, it is surprising that Fritz 
If he could be heard 


virtuosity. 
Giese is so little known in Germany. 
good form the rank of ’cellists here would undoubtedly 
undergo arevision. His tone 
European contemporary, not to mention his technic 
Arno Hilf, with the possible 


in 
is in no measure rivaled by 
any 
(when in practice) and dash. 
exception of Tomson (whom I have not heard), I consider 
If it is possible to have a larger tone 
The only 


the greatest violinist. 
than Wilhelmj had, I would assert that of Hilf. 
criticism that lay be made isthat he uses a stiff wrist in 
His belief that a better effect is 
thus made is open to great difference of opinion. Anton 
Forster, the favorite pupil of Professor Krause, is the only 


bouncing and pear! bow. 


pianist who will travel extensively and who can do credit 
to Leipsic as a virtuoso. 

Miss Clara Polscher is the only concert singer of rank 
and she is very much in demand. To Arthur Nikisch’s 


influence, next to Miss Polscher’s own artistic inclinations, 


three times that com- | 


| contain ! 





it is due that she rejected the flattering prospects of opera | 


for the more exacting though artistically more satisfactory 
Miss Polscher, though still quite 
artist. Her singing was com- 


career of concert singer. 
young, a consummate 
mented upon in a previous letter. 


1S 


below mediocrity. 


nk * 


There will be six weeks more of complete musical inactiv- 
ity. The first Gewandhaus concert usually inaugurates 
the season, and the Liszt and Academic societies follow in 
rapid succession, whereupon the season is considered un- 
The principal factors are making un- 
usual efforts, but none have their plans yet sufficiently de- 
veloped to give details as to artists and programs. ‘The | 
first Gewandhaus concert will be given October 19, and the | 
requests for subscriptions will be made the middle of Sep- 
tember. - Aucust GOssBACHER. 


The male singers are all | 


| 


| 


New York Col 


the day, month and year in which any prominent man was 
born or It matters not whether he was a German, 
Frenchman, American, Englishman, Italian, Greek ; 
whether he was a poet, composer, lawyer, divine, 
inventor, criminal or what not. I tell him that he ought to 
invent some system of memory and take it to the United 
States as the one by which he had learned his dates. He 
could make money by it if properly handled. But he is too 
much of an artist for that work. Another peculiarity of 
his is that he prefers the piano to the orchestra. All his 
In fact he stands in his own way by 


died. 


doctor, 


works are difficult. 

making them so unplayable. 
What wealth of treasures do the 

The British Museum, by universal accord acknowl- 


vast museums of London 


edged to be the greatest museum of the world, is the repos- 
itory of many a musical curiosity. Letters of Handel, « 
Beethoven, Haydn, Schubert and Mendelssohn are there, 
revealing the private correspondence of these great authors 
to the world. 
3eethoven’s great, 
blots is almost indecipherable. 
as bold in penmanship, but are free from blots and easy to 


defiant handwriting ornamented with 
Hiindel’s letters are almost 


read. 


Haydn's writing is small and his name is embellished 
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Announcement. 
Mme. ROSA LINDE, 


The Greatest American Contralto, 





Has just been engaged as Prima Donna for the first American Tour of 


HENRI MARTEAU. 
The Great French Violinist. 


Mme. Linpe’s own Concert Company may be secured for March and 
April, 1894, and also for season of 1894-95, by addressing 


R. E. JOHNSTON, Manager, 


BELVEDERE HOUSE, NEW YORK CITY. 





NOTE,.—Evwin M. Suonert, the Eminent Pianist, will also be con 


nected with Marteau’s great tour through America 
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with a curious flourish at the end. 
looks aristocratic. His letters are long and slender. 


In the library of this museum is to be seen the old mant- | 


script canon, ‘‘ Sumer is icumen in” (Summer is coming in), 
supposed to have been composed in 1226. It is a merry old 
tune and carries one back to the good days that are gone, 
when the lads and lasses would gambol about the May- 
pole. 

In the Greek section, among the Elgin marbles, are 
fragments of the bas-reliefs which the unrivaled hand of 
Phidias chiseled for the Parthenon at Athens. 

These broken stones put one in touch with the golden age 
of Greece, when Pericles gathered around him the philoso- 
phers, poets, artists, statesmen and other great intellects 
during that most wonderful reign of art and learning, four 
hundred years before our era, in Athens. Are they not 
beautiful? Yes; they are crumbled, it is true. They do 
not now stand under the blue sky of that bright land by the 
Mediterranean Sea, but this player with the lute is as the 
long idle chisel of Phidias carved him. ‘That dancer there, 
keeping step to the music of his cithern, has kept his pose 
since England was an undiscovered land ; when the site of 
this great sombre metropolis was a marsh and a forest, 
where the Druids held their orgies and where the wolves 
howled. 

The Greeks probably derived their music from Egypt. 
On the sepulchral frescoes in this museum are many repre- 
sentations of concerts and processions with music. Egypt 
has three halls on the ground floor and four rooms above 
set apart for her collection. I mention this that you may 
appreciate the trouble | was put to in finding the case con- 
taining the musical instruments in such a vast collection. 
The stringed instruments resemble somewhat a long, nar- 
row guitar. The wind instruments are flutes. Some of 
these flutes are over 43,000 years old. Who knows but 
what they may have wailed their melancholy note at the in- 
terment of the great Rameses ! 

Music is not a new art. The musician need not be 
ashamed of his lineage. 

I fancy I see the Egyptian correspondent of the Babylonian 
‘* Musical Courier’ writing 5,000 years ago as follows: ‘I 
have spent a day in the great national museum of Thebes 
studying the remains of the music of antiquity. Although 
I have given considerable time to the most ancient monu- 
ments and manuscripts of India, I can find no period in 
which music was not held in high esteem.” 

CLARENCE Lucas. 
LONDON, September 8. 

In the beginning God created the farewellists ; male and 
female created He them. The name of the man was Sims 
Reeves, and the woman was called Adelina Patti. The 
great English tenor, who gracefully retired after taking a 
‘long but not a sad farewell,” is to sing to-night a new 
song, ‘‘Come into the garden, Maud,” by arising young 
composer of great promise, Michael William Balfe. 

Extra prices doth he command at the Promenade Con- 
certs, and I will be much surprised if the theatre is not 
packed. This illustrates a very commendable trait in the 
character of the English, and that is that a man who is 
once a favorite is always sure of support till he dies. 

A witty foreigner visiting Westminster Abbey once said 
‘‘ This is a splendid country to die in.” 

Last Saturday evening I went as counsellor and guide to 
a Canadian visitor who wanted to see Whitechapel by gas- 
light. He was very much surprised at the cleanliness and 
width of Whitechapel Road and at the crowds of people to 
be seen everywhere. 

What a sight it was to be sure! Men and women and 
children ; sober, drunk, careworn, hilarious—all sorts and 
conditions. Here come a dozen young men arm in arm 
shouting in unison, ‘‘ Daddy wouldn't buy me a bow-wow.” 
There by a gin palace door stands a young woman in rags, 
clasping a half starved baby to her bosom and singing some 
threadbare ditty with a shaky voice. Spare her a penny ; 
retribution has followed her sin closely enough to make 
our condemnation superfluous. Ah, here comes our jolly 
old friend with the red nose and a battered silk hat. He's 
an old Oxford graduate. For a drink he will rattle you off 
an ode of Horace or a snatch of Anacreon. If you get him 
in extra good humor he will sing you a comic song or give 
you an oration in Latin till his consumptive cough doubles 
him up. Here’s a blind beggar led by a very self important 
dog. The old man hasasmall reed barrel organ. Half 
the notes are silent. He was playing the tune ‘* In the 
gloaming ;” but the rickety old box only wheezed forth the 
tune in this fashion: ‘‘In the gloam—— oh, my ling.” 
You may laugh if you wish to, but then you do not see the 
furrowed face, the staring eyes and the tottering step. It 
was tragic. 

Off there in a side street is one of your enterprising hand 
organists. His machine is new and his music up to date. 
He is giving us the intermezzo from ‘ Cavalleria.” 
See how active and wideawake he is. He takes off 
his hat and grins at us every time we look at him. He 
is a thorough musician—a fellow countryman of Verdi, 
of Dante and Michael Angelo, and a graduate of the Con- 
servatory of Naples—perhaps. 

He changes his ‘‘ selection” (see country papers) to a | 
waltz and all the children in the vicinity throng about him | 





Mendelssohn's writing | 
| Most of them try to dance in can-can style. 


| infantile mind, a Punch and Judy show. 
| ing a violin as a man would play a double bass saws away | 


| mental laws that should be applied in cultivating it. 
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and dance. Some of them keep step and some do not. | 


Some of the 


girls were very good high kickers. Just across the street | 
is one of those mysterious structures so wonderful to the 


A small boy play- 


at a polka to the accompaniment of a harpist, who plays | 
tonic, subdominant and dominant harmonies in rotation, | 
each chord twice, plunk, plink, plink ; plunk, plink, plink. | 
The result is often peculiar, especially when the fiddler | 
modulates to the minor. However, the youngsters are in- 
tently watching Punch whack Judy over the head. For | 
some time we stood studying the faces of the children. | 
Some had great, thick, protruding lips, some high cheek 
bones. Others had big jaws and small skulls. But whether 
brutal or sickly, they all for the moment forgot their sur- | 
roundings while the shrill voice of Punch, the scratch of | 
the fiddle and the plunk, plink, plink of the harp enthralled 
them. 

This is the drama of life in earnest. When I thought of | 
these Whitechapel musicians I could not help smiling last | 
night while I listened to a black-coated, kid-gloved vocal | 
star sing of the hard life that fortune compelled him to | 
lead. He was, he avowed, in misery because his ‘* beloved 
wh-one” was ‘‘ crrruel” tohim. ‘ Lhife” was a ‘‘ buhden. 
Bah, you whimpering milksop! go and look on misery in | 
Whitechapel ! 

It is amusing to watch the effect of music on different | 
temperaments. One of the numbers last Tuesday evening | 
at the third Wagner night at the Promenade concerts was | 
‘* Wotan’s Rage ” and the magic fire scene. 

Your true Wagner fanatic was there. He looked far | 
away into the future and forgot all about the present. | 
Then there was the young lady who went to show her | 
charms. All through the number she was arranging her- | 
self. She would exhibit her dainty foot or contrive to get 
her hand on the arm of the chair. She was so sensitive, | 
‘don’t cher know,” that the applause was quite painful to 
her. But the most interesting physiognomical study of the | 
evening was a huge man, such as the American papers | 
always portray John Bull. He looked like a Birmingham 
tradesman who had come up to London for the day. His 
face was a yard square, and his complexion was like the 
red, red rose. He at first manifested a keen interest in 
Wagner's music. He soon began to nod, only to be awak- 
ened by a crash, when he would look at his watch. 

The climax was reached, however, when ‘‘ Wotan” calls 
on ** Loge” to furnish a fiery wall about ‘* Briinhilde.” 

‘There the orchestra have some very odd sounds, which 
certainly are somewhat vague whcn unaccompanied by 
the scenic representation. At this juncture the big man | 
became amused. He looked about him at his neighbors, | 
shook his head, opened his cavernous jaws and indulged inan | 
audible smile a yard square. But then what can you ex- | 
pect from a Birmingham tradesman! CLARENCE Lucas. 


D’Arona. 

HE opening of the season brings to view the 

fact that while a large army of vocal teachers is about 
assembling its recruits, to follow it through the maze of 
song into the land of music, many of the soldiers and a 
large number of the officers are incompetent, and will be 
found more dangerous than helpful to the good cause 
they are espousing, for in truth there are many who 
should pass through another examination before they 
should be entitled to the privilege of imparting instruction | 
in this most important department of musical training— 








vocal culture. 

This reminds us then that we have here in this city some 
who not only possess the knowledge, the experience and the 
art of the voice itself, but the temperament and judgment 
necessary to explain to a pupil and inculcate the funda- 


We have just been looking over some articles contributed 
by Florenza d’Arona (for she is the artist we refer to) tothe 
‘* Voice Magazine,” and we suggest their serious perusal by 
all who desire to acquire new and original ideas on the all 
absorbing topic of the voice and its proper training. Her 
studio is at 124 East Forty-fourth street, and she can be 
consulted personally by appointment. 








Von der Heide —J. F. Von der Heide, the well-known 
vocal teacher and president of the New York State M. T. 
A., has returned from a pleasant vacation, spent at various 
seaside and mountain resorts, and will resume teaching at 
once. 

Scalchi.—Sofia Scalchi arrived last Saturday on the 
New York. This week she sings in the Pittsburg Expo- 
sition, and next week in St. Louis. After these engage- 
ments she can be secured for concerts until November 24, 
when her operatic work with Abbey & Grau begins. She 
is under the sole management of Henry. Wolfsohn. 

‘* Erminie’s’’ Composer Arrives.—Mr. E. Jakobowski, 
composer of ‘‘ Erminie” and other popular operas, arrived | 
here Saturday on the steamship New York. His visit will 
be limited to about two weeks, as his trip is made especially 
to witness the opening performance of ‘‘ Erminie” at the 
Broadway Theatre on October 2. It is his first visit to 
America. He is at the Vendome. 
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ROUTE OF SEIDL’S ORCHESTRA 
AND 
Dates of Philharmonic Concerts. 


> 

October 12, New York city, B'nai B'rith Concert, Grand 
Central Palace. 

November 1, Philadelphia, Academy of Music. 

2, Baltimore, matinée, Ford’s Opera House. 

2, Washington, evening, Metzerott Hall. 

9, Brooklyn, Seidl Concert, Academy of Music. 
“ 17, New York city, afternoon Public Rehearsal 
Philharmonic, Carnegie Music Hall. 

November 18, New York city. Philharmonic Concert, Car- 
negie Music Hall. 

November 19, New York city, Seidl Concert, Liederkranz 
Hall. 

November 4, Philadelphia, Academy of Music. 

5, Baltimore, matinée, Ford’s Opera House. 

5, Washington, evening, Metzerott Hall. 

14, Brooklyn, Seidl Concert, Academy of Music 

15, New York city, afternoon Public Rehearsal 
Philharmonic, Carnegie Music Hall. 

16, New York city, Philharmonic 
Carnegie Hall. 

January 11, Brooklyn, Seidl Concert, Academy of Music 

‘ 12, New York city, afternoon Public Rehearsal 


“ 


Concert, 


Philharmonic, Carnegie Music Hail. 
January 13, New York City, Philharmonic Concert, Car- 
negie Music Hall. 
January 17, Philadelphia, Academy of Music. 
18, Baltimore, matinée, Ford’s Opera House. 
18, Washington, evening, Metzerott Hall. 
February 5, Brooklyn, Seidl Concert, Academy of Music. 
" 9, New York city, afternoon Public Rehearsal 
Philharmonic, Carnegie Music Hall. 


| February 10, New York city, Philharmonic Concert, Car- 


negie Music Hall. 
March 8, Brooklyn, Seidl Concert, Academy of Music. 
‘e 9, New York city, afternoon Public Rehearsal 
Philharmonic, Carnegie Music Hall. 
March 10, New York city, Philharmonic Concert, Carnegie 
Music Hall. 
March 21, Philadelphia, Academy of Music. 
os 22, Baltimore, matinée, Ford's Opera House. 
22, Washington, evening, Metzerott Hall. 
April 3, Brooklyn, Seidl Concert, Academy of Music. 
6, New York city, afternoon, Public Rehearsal Phil- 
harmonic, Carnegie Music Hall. 
April 7, New York city, Philharmonic Concert, Carnegie 
Music Hall. 
April 16, Philadelphia, Academy of Music. 
‘« 17, Baltimore, matinée, Ford’s Opera House. 
‘* 17, Washington, evening, Metzerott Hall. 


“6 


Lawrence.—Prof. Alberto Lawrence has returned to New 
York for the season, and has opened his vocal studio at 147 
East Eighteenth street. 

Guilmant in Newark.—The first appearance in the East 
of Alexandre Guilmant will be at the Peddie Memorial, 
Newark, Wednesday evening, October 11, instead of the 
16th, as heretofore announced. 

An Early Commencement.—An excellent piano recital 
was given by F. W. Merriam at his residence at Minne- 
apolis, Minn., on September 6, when compositions by 
Schumann, Mendelssohn, Chopin, Liszt and transcriptions 


| of Mozart by Thalberg, and Rossini by Liszt were given 


Adele Margulies Returns.—Miss Adele Margulies, the 
pianist, returned to this city last Saturday after a pleasant 
vacation in Europe. While abroad Miss Margulies met, 
among other musical notabilities, Mr. Paur, the new con- 
ductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and Mrs. Paur, 
who is reputed to be an excellent pianist 
concertos will be largely in evidence on the programs of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra during the coming season. 


Blamenbers Concert Company 
TOUR OF THE UNITED STATES. 


THE MOST MAGNIFICENT COMBINATION OF 
ARTISTS TRAVELING. * 


Doubtless piano 





Mr. LOUIS BLUMENBERG, 
The World’s Famous Violoncellist. 


*Mue. CAROLINE OSTBERG, 
Sweden's Greatest Singer. 
PRIMA DONNA ROVAL OPERA H.i.USF, STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN. 


Mme. LUCIE PALICOT, 
The Renowned French Pedalia-Pianiste. 


Miss MALLIE E. BECK, Celebrated Contralto. 
Mr. DAVID G. HENDERSON, Lyric Tenor. 
Mr. F. OSCAR ELMORE, Accompanist. 


ww. T. GLOVER, Manager, 
148 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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MUSIC SENT FOR CRITICISM. 
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Novello, Ewer & Co., London and New York. 


- 7 cmaNE (74. Mass in G major. 
C. V. STANFORD, ‘¢2. East to West, 
HESE new works are issued in octavo edi- 
tions, with a piano arrangement by the composer. 
The rights of public representation and performance are 
reserved. ‘The purchase of scores and parts, however, car- 
ries with it the right of public performance. If it be de- 
sired to use hired or borrowed copies of scores or parts, 
the permission of the publishers must first be obtained. 

The mass is for soli, chorus, orchestra and organ, and 
le, ‘‘ East to West,” for chorus and orchestra only. 
Although the instrumentation (as far as may be judged 
from this abstract of it) is interesting and good, it is not 
of such a nature as to demand on all occasions the services 

an orchestra. In the hands of a good organist the 
mass may be sung in churches ordinarily, and the ode by 
a small chorus or glee club with a piano accompaniment, 
although such a rendering can hardly prove always en- 
tirely satisfactory, as will be pointed out. 

Catholic organists may like to know that the mass is not 
written to please the people, by the free use of march and 
dance forms in slow time, as in the popular masses of 
Gounod, nor in the highly ornate Viennese style, which is 
best illustrated here by reference to the masses of Haydn 
and Mozart, for it resembles more closely the style of 
Hummell and Weber. This becomes evident at the first 
glance. The opening movement, the ‘‘ Kyrie Eleison,” is 
not, as in Haydn’s mass in C (No. 2), a brilliant soprano 
solo, having the immediate support or acquiescence of a full 
chorus, which continuously responds unanimously and with 
great alacrity, nor is it a sturdy fugue with a spirited 
counter subject in quick notes (sixteenths), as in the cele- 
brated Requiem Mass in D minor, by Mozart, which, how- 
ever great as an art product, appears to be hardly in keep- 
ing with the spirit of the words and the nature of the de- 
votional exercise. In Dr. Stanford’s work all is restrained 
as in Beethoven, in this particular, and to such a degree as 
to make this *‘ Kyrie” available as an anthem in any Prot- 
estant church. It is well to observe, however, that this 
edition gives Latin words only. 

The ‘‘ Gloria” begins with a brilliant allegro that passes 
over to an andante atthe ‘* Qui Tollis,” which is set to avery 
expressive bass solo. Then follows the ‘‘ Quoniam,” that 
enters with a spirit stirring passage, having noble and 
highly effective modulations, followed by a short fugue, 
‘*Cum Sancto Spiritu.” This part is specially worth notice 
from the fact that the answering parts respond immediately. 
They are separated in time by only half a bar. The coun- 
terpoint is in this respect so close that the passage appears 
more like a stretto, or summing up of a long fugue. The 
composer thus avoids being too diffuse, and spreading his 
work to so great a length as to make its use undesirable at 
ordinary church services, and also gives a hint of his mental 


the or 


p* wer 

For assuredly if a writer can construct a good stretto it 
may be taken for granted that he can certainly construct a 
good fugue. At the close of this formation an ‘‘ Amen” 
occurs, which is original in design, easy of execution, and 
truly sublime in its effect. The vocal parts enter succes- 
sively from bass to soprano, with an ascending tetrachord, 
while the instrumental bass slowly descends the scale, un- 
til the climax is reached. The amplification gained by the 
descent of the bass and the ascent of the upper melodies, 
the splendor yet naturalness of the harmonization, and 
the enforced emphasis (sforzando) in the orchestra, conspire 
to make this grand consensus of parts so worthy to follow 
the well-developed fugal theme that we here bespeak at- 
tention for it. 

The ‘‘Credo” begins with a strong melody for the basses, 
which receives a response in canonic form from the sopranos. 
This theme appears in all respects suitable to the position 
it occupies and the words to which it is set. The composer 
has also made good use of it, for it re-enters (possibly by a 
full register of brass) several times later in the course of 
the movement with deep significance. 

Musical composers have been censured at Rome for treat- 
ing Latin texts too freely and are expressly forbidden to 
transpose the words of this carefully planned symbol of 
faith. Weber and Rossini interpolated the word ‘‘ Credo” 
in three or four places—once before reference to each per- 
son of the Trinity and once before belief in the one Church 
is expressed. The former composer has done this with 
great success from a musical point of view, but Dr. Stan- 
ford has here not only accomplished as much artistically, 
but has also avoided a breach of discipline most cleverly 
by repeating several times the musical theme of the first 
verse of the creed and giving it to the orchestra alone. For 
whenever it is heard instrumentally the mind reverts imme- 
diately to the occasion when it was intoned vocally, and the 
reference is felt, although not expressed in so many words. 
A certain unity is thus gained for this well devised move- 
ment. The ‘‘ Et Vitam” is treated in fugal form and also 
after the manner of Hummell and his time. ‘The parts 


enter in response at a distance of four bars, and at the 
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| stretto all is combined so closely that only one bar inter- 


venes. This is all very satisfactory to note. 

At the close the orchestra again thunders forth the phrase 
associated with the words ‘‘Credo in unum Deum,” and 
| thus the hearer is compelled to think them, while the as- 
| servative ‘‘ Amen” is reiterated many times in full voice 
| and general acclaim. Iu this way most openly, if not de- 
| fiantly, and with the spirit of the martyrs, firm faith is here 
proclaimed, as in the days of religious persecution. Such 
days we trust are past; yet the musician must not resign 
this style of construction ; for openly avowed beliefs help 
to strengthen the weak and vacillating as much now as 
when such persons stood in more urgent need of the stimulus 
of outspoken words from the strong and determined. The 
combined voices of excited multitudes engender enthusiasm. 
Hence we are not surprised to find that song has played so 
conspicuous a part in great religious and political move- 
ments. Recall in this connection the Lutheran choral and 
| the ‘* Marseillaise,” and try to estimate the moral and politi- 
cal effect of multitudes voicing forth, in general acclaim in 
England an ‘‘ East to West,” and in America, inspired by 
some poet musician to sing, and hardly refrain themselves 
from repeating, a ‘‘ West to East,” in the welding together of 
two powerful nations (already united by a common lan- 
guage and music—in manners, arts and aspirations) in a 
more perfect unity, for offensive and defensive purposes, 
having for general aim the brotherhood of man in a feder- 
ation of the world. Reference must be made to this later. 
The ‘‘Sanctus” and ‘‘Hosanna” are not long extended 
movements, and therefore most acceptable in solemn 
masses, where an elderly priest (who, weak with age, fasting 
and singing his part, and somewhat overcome with heat 
from the myriads of lights at the grand altar, and the 
weight of gorgeous and impervious vestments), is ill able 
to wait, and ought therefore to be allowed to proceed in a 
reasonable time. 

Herein we find internal evidence that the composer did 
not write this mass as an 4rtistic exercise of creative pow- 
ers, or to produce a work for the exhibition of musical 
powers in the concert room, but had in his mind the service 
of the Catholic Church and its particular requirements. 

The only technical point which marks a departure from 
ecclesiastical usage is the employment of modulations or 
sudden transitions in the Hungarian style, as in the pas- 
sage beginning with the words, ‘* Lumen de Lumine.” 

‘‘East and West” is an ode by the celebrated poet, 
Algernon Charles Swinburne, which is also set in cantata 
style by C. Villiers Stanford. 

Considering the subject—England greeting America— 
and the fact that the work is ‘‘ dedicated to the President 
and People of the United States of America,” as well as the 
high reputations of both poet and musician, the work is 
very short (but thirty-eight pages) and disappointing. 

The mass in G is dated December, 1892. This ode, Jan- 
uary, 1893. The former is marked op. 46; and the latter 
op. 52. Is it possible that the comparative weakness of the 
ode may be accounted for by assuming that the writer is 
overworking, and not allowing time for his mind to recup- 
erate, his ideas to germinate and shape themselves, before 
seizing pen and rushing to full score paper. One may ven- 
ture to think so, for herein we find surface thoughts rather 
than well developed themes ; and suggestions rather than 
realizations of the burning dreams of the creative artist. 

When passing through the Royal Academy of Paintings 








every summer this truth is forced upon us that workers in 


| oils would do better if more thought were taken as to the 


choice and treatment of subjects that are not intended to 
remain mere sketches. Musical works similarly, to be 
really great, seem to require time for their inception. 

The longer they remain in embryo the longer they may 
enjoy independent life; as in the animal world and with 
happy living things generally. 

This is asserted notwithstanding the fact that the com- 
poser must write rapidly and spontaneously. Let Beet- 
hoven’s scrap book be placed in evidence. When his 
humanitarianism led him toa similar subject, and embalmed 
Schiller’s ‘‘ Be Embraced, Ye Millions” in the Ninth Sym- 
phony he pondered well and long. Think of the manual 
labor of penning full scores; then of the publication of six 
works between December, 1892, and January, 1893, and it 
will be probably admitted that although creative musicians 
are most prolific this pace is exhausting. 

Dr. Parry has produced works for the lyric stage which 
show high aims and have won for him universal recog- 
nition. He has made such noble contributions to our 
festival music as ‘‘ Eden,” ‘‘ The Voyage of Maeldune,” 
“God is Our Hope,” CEdipus Rex,” &c., &c. 

These and the above mass prove his capability as a con- 
trapuntist. 

Did his fame not rest on such productions this ode would 
not compel marked attention. 

It has been carefully pointed out that the imitative 
counterpoints in the mass were specially good as regards 
the closeness with which the responses were made in 
respect totime. Ifa fugue as it proceeds becomes more 
and more animated to the end of the stretto by virtue of this 
shortening of the time betweenstatement and rejoinder it fol- 
lows that if the time that lapses before the antiphonal response 
occurs be increased, instead of an increase of life and ani- 


mation there is a diminution. For this reason alone the 
ode seems to be weak and straggling rather than compact 
and strong. 

The orchestra at the close refers to its introductory por- 
tion, but this is all that makes for unity between one move- 
ment and another. The voices enter for the most part dis- 
persedly, as though counterpoint of the richest kind were 
to follow ; but as soon as the parts have all entered a close 
is made, and an inversion or a second theme begun. The 
parts thus alternately lead off and follow suit, or return a 
lead inverted, like four players in a game of whist ; there 
is so little continuity and culmination. 

The opening verse is clear and bold, having a sort of 
march-like character. The parts are subdivided so as to 
form in one place a strong seven-parted progression. 

This raises expectations which are not fulfilled, for the 
parts are soon reduced toa double duet, proceeding in 
thirds, then to a fourth and finally to a unisonal note, pos- 
sibly in order to make most highly emphatic the final 
chord. 

The interval of the fourth has not contrariety enough to 
interest, and is not sufficiently accordant to coalesce as a 
satisfactory and perfect concord. It is tasteless and in- 
sipid when used alone. 

The older writers took great pains to prove was a con- 
cord, and then in actual art works took equal pains to 
see that it was not allowed the privileges of a concord 
standing midway between the uninteresting perfect con- 
cord on the one hand and the highly interesting imperfect 
consonances on the other; notwithstanding its mathe- 
matical proportions it forms a kind of ‘* break” or division 
in the harmonic series. When this interval is given to 
voices alone, and the remaining note or notes of the har- 
mony are supplied by the orchestra, there is a want of 
balance. This may have been intended here also, to 
heighten the effect of the final chord ; but leaving the vocal 
harmony thus incomplete that it may be filled out by an 
orchestra is not praiseworthy. Passages constructed in 
this manner are not only difficult of satisfactory treatment 
in ordinary concert rooms, so as to give the desired result, 
but hinder the attempt to make the piano do duty for the 
ochestra at small gatherings of singers. It seems best if 
certain essential notes of the chord are to be heard at all, 
they should be given to the choral body, which in tutti 
parts should ever be self-sufficing. 

The vocal basses now lead off with a theme which is 
given z# extenso before the response begins. Looseness of 
construction, to which reference has just now been made is 
here most marked. 

There should be an overlapping at least, if not a veritable 
counter subject, to prevent a sense of indifference or laziness 
on the part of coadjutors. This would not receive so much 
notice here except that it is a style which the composer has 
also adopted on Pages 6, 10 and 28, and less markedly else- 
where, and that it stands in direct contrast to the higher 
style successfully attained’ in the mass. Yet this very ab- 
sence of elaborately devised counterpoints may, however, 
make the work so easy of performance by small choral 
bodies, such as country choirs,as to greatly increase its 
popularity and general usefulness, yet does not also make 
the work more worthy its high aims. 

The writer exhibits a fondness for the deceptive cadence 
(cadenza d’inganno) in the ode; a tendency not found 
in the mass. Specimens may be seen on pages 3, 10, 12 
and 36. These alone will demand a little attention from 
singers, but as soon as they no longer surprise may be sung 
with assurance. 

No other difficulties stand in the way of its adoption. 

At the words ‘‘ Not the waters that gird her are purer” 
the harmonies become unusually sluggish. 

There are consecutives, not used by the great masters of the 
past, on pages 15, 16, 18, 19, 20 and 32, which must be re- 
garded as blemishes, due possibly to oversight ; yet grave 
exception must be taken at the modulation that occurs 
during the first announcement of a subject to be imitated, 
on page 28. 

This is as unaccountable as unpleasant. 

The first syllable of the word ‘‘ mingle” is stretched over 
four notes on page 31, and when the other parts enter one 
by one, following suit, as it were, we are made painfully 
conscious of excess of ‘‘ quantity.” 

The same word is afterward treated more considerately ; 
and from thence to the end the work becomes more and 
more attractive. Yet the power of song herein displayed 
is hardly sufficient to accomplish the high purpose spoken 
of above. 

If some American poet of high artistic rank should write 
a ‘‘ West to East,” and any one of six composers, who might 
here be named, undertake to set it in music, America’s 
greetings would be more eloquent, or at least show a longer 
sustained effort, which alone should make them more wel- 
come as a graceful compliment. 

Should the abhorred critic also there presume to exercise 
his professional pen, scrutinizing our offering, we will not 
take offense, still continuing to strive in a friendly rivalry, 
as in the international yacht race. 

Let us have an international courtship, one that the very 
winds of heaven may favor, rather than one affected by 





any fickle, passing breeze, and seek not so much the cov- 
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eted possession of a loving cup transiently as the possession 
of each other eternally and the mutual sharing and enjoy- 
ment of its contents. 

Art works written for this end being cordial, outspoken 


greetings of a personal nature, continuously operative and | 
universally active, would prove more effective in bringing | 


about a complete fusion of two proud peoples than any 
races or other contests, because they aid directly in the 
formation, expression and maintenance of true fellow 
feeling. 








Wilhelm Kalliwoda. 











Baden, of the death in that city on September 8, at | 
12:30 p. M., of Wilhelm Kalliwoda, son of Johannes Kalli- | 
Wilhelm was | 


Nees has just reached us from Karlsruhe, 


woda, the violin virtuoso and pupil of Pixis. 
born July 19, 1827, at Donaueschingen, and after having 
taken lessons from his father, entered the Leipsic Conser- 
vatory of Music and soon established a reputation as pian- 
ist, song composer and subsequently conductor, in which 


capacity he succeeded his father at the Court Opera in | 


Karlsruhe in 1853. He retired in 1875, and since then has 
been passing his days comfortably in the enjoyment of the 
muse. 








New York Vocal Institute. 


97 Fifth Avenue, 





READING Music at Sicgut—Ctass Lessons. 


HE autumn class in the above subject will begin at the | 


Institute Monday, October 2, at 2 p. M., and continue ten weeks 
(twenty sessions), meeting each Monday and Thursday afternoons. 
The director of the Institute, Mr. Frank Herbert Tubbs, will person- 
ally conduct this class. Until the spring term of last season these 
classes were held for institute pupils only. 

At that time outsiders were first admitted. Among those who 
joined were several well-known teachers of this same subject. The 
Instructor expected that after their curiosity was satisfied they 
would “drop out.” They continued, however, thus testifying in 
most positive manner to the worth of the class. 


One should be able to read the printed page of the music book as | 


readily as he does the page of any other book. Can youdoso? One 
who does not is not a good reader. 
We first fix positive mental perception of all intervals ; then per- 
fectly learn what notation signs mean. We use the Institute charts, 
Tonic Sol-fa books, 

quartets and choruses. 
and teach the class how to appreciate and render certain songs. In- 
cidentally quite a little of voice culture isintroduced. As outsiders 
(2. e., those not pupils of the Institute) are now admitted, and as these 


are generally pupils of other vocal teachers, we carefully avoid | 


obtruding our ideas on voice culture to any great extent. Teachers 
may feel assured that no interference with their work will be made, 
nor do we ever know who are pupils of other teachers. 4 

Many persons with fine voices who desire to take professional posi- 
tions are prevented because they cannot read well. Our classes give 
chance to change this. The classes are composed entirely of adults, 

not children ; it is seldom that any under twenty years of age join. 
Can you or your friends (rather, avd your friends) take this course of 
study? 

Mondays and Thursdays, from 2 to 3. 

Begins, Monday, October 2. 

Tuition for the course, five dollars ($5), payable upon entering. 

(Pupils of the Institute, gratis.) 

Write and ask for any information. 

NEW YORK VOCAL INSTITUTE. 

Sivori.—The famous violinist Sivori is dangerously 

ill. 


Our classes make good readers. | 


Staff Notation books, anthems, part songs, | 
We also instruct in song form, and analyze | 


Buffalo Music. 
BuFrFa.o, N. Y., September 18, 1893. 
USICAL matters generally are picking up here 
again; the Orpheus and Liedertafel have begun to re- 
hearse ; the SAngerbund begins soon ; the Vocal Society, also our 
musicians, with Mr. Lund, have returned from the Grand Union 
at Saratoga; church choirs are again vigorously at work and 
everywhere are pronounced indications that the summer siesta is 
over. What with the Rochester M, T. A. meeting, the Cleveland 
Sangerfest, Chautauqua and Silver Lake, many of us have most 
pleasant recollections—musically—of this past summer. 

The orchestra concerts will begin November 23, with Materna, 
soloist. The subsequent concerts will occur as below: Decem- 
ber 7, January 4 and 18, February 1 and 15, March 1 and 15, with 
public rehearsals the same day. 

Miss Mulligan’s ‘‘ Guard of Honor” orchestra resumed rehear- 
sals last week, some thirty-five players appearing. This is a 
unique organization, composed of both amateurs and profession- 
als of both sexes, who never play for money, meeting weekly 
under the directorship of the lady above mentioned. I have 
| heard some very good playing by them too! Mr. I. B. Thomas, 
who substituted very acceptably for Mr. Otis as cornetist at the 
Washington Street Baptist Church this summer, is one of the first 
cornets. I say ‘‘ one” advisedly, for he tells me there are two 
first and two second corneters. If you don’t like this last word, 
look it up and you will find it’s all right. 

‘“‘ An Evening with St. Paul” is what one could call a recent 
service at the Delaware Avenue M. E. Church, where Mr. Misch- 
ka is organist and director, inasmuch as all the music was from 
Mendelssohn's oratorio, and the sermon on the same lines. 

Mr. F. W. Krafft’s newly organized military band is giving con- 
certs at Music Hall nightly on the German chairs-and-tables-and- 
refreshments plan and giving some excellent music, too. 

Definite arrangements have been concluded for an organ re- 
cital by Guilmant next month. 

Organist Richard T. Percy, of the Fifth Avenue Baptist 
Church, in New York, has given organ recitals in Niagara Falls 
| (his former home), Lockport and Albion recently. 

Cellist Fricke, of Mr. Lund’s orchestra, is a happy father. 
Editor Hoffmann’s suggestion that the child be named ‘‘ Africa” 
(A-Fricke) could not be followed, for alas, and alack (or hurrah 
and hooray, as the case may be), the infant was a boy! Now, if 

| he could find a name as appropriate as did the street car presi- 
dent, who named his twins Carline and Hoscar ! 

This must do for the nonce. 

Yours, &c., 





F. W. RIeEsBERG. 
Musical Items. 

Marteau.—Henri Marteau will play the Brahms violin 
concerto at the first rehearsal and concert of the Philhar- 
monic Society, December 5 and 6. 

Callers.—Mr. Richard Burmeister and Miss Burmeister, 
Miss Julia O'Connell, E. M. Bowman, president ofthe M. T. 
N. A.; Frank Van der Stucken, the conductor; Ovide 
Musin, the violinist ; Victor Herbert, Ernest Lent, of Wash- 
ington ; Victor Harris, Carl Wolfsohn, Emanuel Schmauk 
and Ch. Hermann were callers at this office during the past 


week. 

Gilmore’s Band.—The Gilmore Band, under D. W. 
Reeves, leaves Sunday morning for Pittsburg, where they 
will fill an engagement of one month at the exposition 
there. The band is meeting with great success. 

Nordica Coming.—Lilian Nordica, the operatic and con- 
cert singer, is due here from London next Saturday. 

Indianapolis.—Marteau, the violinist, has 
gaged by John H. Stern to play at Indianapolis. 

Music in the White Mountains.—The music this sea- 
son at the Profile House has been of a very superior order, 
| especially the Sunday evening concerts; the programs 


been en- 
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including quartets for strings and piano, trios and other 
features of concerted chamber music, also some excellent 
solo work. 

Conductor Hoffmann’s abilities as violin soloist have 
placed the standard for future seasons very high, and his 
successful work does great credit to this conscientious and 
talented artist. 

Mr. Stockbridge’s ‘cello solos have been another feature 
of the season, his artistic playing always being cordially 
received. Mrs. Stockbridge, of the original Swedish quar- 
tet, and Master Arthur Stockbridge, boy soprano, have 
also added much to the enjoyable programs prepared on 
different occasions. Manager, conductor and orchestra are 
to be congratulated on the success of their splendid work, 
and can easily claim the distinction of being the finest or- 
chestra in the White Mountains. To lovers of first-class 
music the season has been one of great pleasure. 


Mrs. Murio-Celli.—Mrs. Murio-Celli, the well-known 
vocal teacher, who has been summering at her villa on 
Narrows avenue, near Fort Hamilton, will return to New 
York and resume her lessons as usual on Monday the 25th 
inst. He health has been much benefited by her rest. 

A Long Island Recital.—A very successful concert was 
given at the Meadow Club, Southampton, L. I., last Satur- 
day evening by Mr. Louis Schmidt, Jr., assisted by Miss 
Marguerite Hall, Mr. Henry Schmidt playing the accom- 
paniments. This was the interesting program presented 


PINT dink ctpcndheb quadccanses scascccubapanenes Tomaso Vitali (1700) 
Mr. Schmidt. 


Arid, “Samson end Delilah”... .cccccccccvcccccccecsceseess Saint-Saéns 
Miss Hall. 

POO AMR AINGR ois « doc edn sé cevcccescaecdesidnedsecdzes enunqeee 

ic cites cndociuemacdnetedes ccgbe des ccesuecddbensccumancaie 


Songs— 
CN SOU “Waciaccdasgctgpre shaghoace<seecneesiadines Old Scotch 
James Hook (1646) 


.....Purcell (1658) 


“Nymphs and Shepherds”’...... eo Onnsiates 
Miss Hall. 

a edenkawetale . Raff 
coccccccees Dint-Saéns 
Brahms-Joachim 


Cavetina, ....ccceee 
“Le Cygne”’ 
Hungarian Dance 


Songs 
“Vieille Chanson ” 
Py CUD caccescaecs : 
“ Ritournelle "’. 


...Goring-Thomas 
.+++++sChaminade 


Miss Hall. 

ni nc invidesunddvadaaamnended duke nd ... Saint-Saéns 
Mr. Schmidt 

“ Ave Maria”’ (with violin obligato)..............cccccccesceeee Gounod 


Miss Hall and Mr. Schmidt. 


Materna as ‘ Ortrud.’’—Philadelphia, Pa., September 
18, 1893.—The Grand Opera House was crowded to the 
doors by a most enthusiastic audience to-night to hear Mrs. 
Materna and other celebrated artists in ‘‘ Lohengrin.” The 
cast was as follows: ‘‘ Ortrud,” Mrs. Materna; ‘‘ Elsa,” Mrs. 
Kronold ; ‘‘King Henry,” Emil Fischer; ‘‘ Telramund,” 
Karl Riese ; ‘‘ The Herald,” Richard Karl ; ‘* Lohengrin,” 
Baron Berthold. A hit was made by Fischer, and in the 
second act Materna sang with fire and great dramatic 
power. She was warmly greeted by an audience which 
was in an appreciative mood. While she was the star she 
had a part in which she could not of course appear to the 
same advantage as in Wagner's later music dramas 
Berthold made a fair ‘‘ Lohengrin.” Kronold was the 
favorite with the audience, and her every effort was ap- 
plauded. At times the chorus was excellent, showing 
effect of careful training, but often it was faulty and per- 
functory.—‘‘ Herald.” 








First Award— London Exrosition, 1884. 
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HAT have our esteemed contemporaries now to 
say regarding that testimonial gotten up in 
| Section I for Carpenter's vindication? Why, undera 
| strict construction the paper having assumed a semi- 
official character, most of the signatures were for- 
| geries, The signatures in the great majority of 
cases were not authorized. However, a forged tes- 
timonial is very apropos in the Carpenter case. 


= 

| OW that the piano made by Cable in this city has 

N received the first prize at the New Jersey State 

Fair, all controversies should naturally be dropped, 
| and everyone should readily submit to the dictum of 
the judges at the fair. One of them,we hear, is in the 
cheese business at Hoboken, and the five others are 
street car conductors, barkeepers and canal boatmen 
But then that all goes nowadays. 


in Jersey City. 
or 

S announced in these columns last issue, the firm 
A of C. C. Harvey & Co., representing the Chick- 
ering piano at retail in Boston, have arranged to repre- 
sent the Emerson piano at retail also in the same ter- 
| ritory, and have taken the lease of the new Emerson 
wareroom at 116 Boylston street. 
| at the old stand, Chickering Hall, which is owned by 
| the Hill Estate, until the expiration of their lease. 
| Chickering Hall will be entirely remodeled and trans- 
| formed into a dry goods establishment. 


= 

ape what we can gather we are under the im- 
pression that the pipe organ trade in this coun- 
try has reached a stage which will compel the virtual 
| retirement of some firms or their retreat to compara- 
| tive obscurity. The trade is now centred in a few 
hands only, one south of the Ohio, one in the North- 
west, one in Ohio, a few only in this city and a few in 
New England. The smaller houses are gradually 
finding themselves without orders except in the line 
of repairs and unable to compete with the advanced 
and costly methods that now necessarily must obtain 
in pipe organ factories. 


oe 
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HAT was a curious coincidence in the room of the 
Committee of Ways and Means, in Washington, 
where tariff hearings are now in progress, when Karl 
Fink and Richard Ranft met. Or were they there 
together, both advocating the lowering of the duties 
or the retention of the present rates ? 


o 
TTENTION is called to some new specimens 
A of Pease—Popular Pease pianos—just finished 
for the now opening market. Tone, bright, vigorous, 
powerful; touch, elastic, sympathetic; finish, 
thorough in all details. The Pease Piano Company 
is making a musical instrument called a piano in 
contradistinction to pianos that are not musical 

instruments, 

ss 
URING the dull season Mr. Theo. P. Brown, of 
the Brown & Simpson Piano Company, Worces- 
ter, Mass., has been engaged in making factory ex- 
periments of various kinds, with a view of course to im- 
proving the general mechanism of the establishment 
and the further development of the Brown & Simpson 
piano. A patent of hisowncontrivance in the engine 
and boiler rooms has been under trial, designed as a 
labor and time saver, and we believe he is at work on 


another scale. There is no let up in the establish- 


ment, and there can be none in any where active and 
energetic intellects are at work. 


OW do those firms now feel who were turned 
down by the musical instrument judges after 
| they had signed the testimonial indorsing them? Hu- 
man nature does not permit us to look at ourselves 
as others see us, and when we make pianos or organs 
we are not apt to see or hear them as others do and 
are therefore sure to disagree with the judges who 
turn them down at an exposition. The testimonial 
gotten up to exculpate Carpenter should have been 
circulated AFTER the announcement of the awards. 
| Eh? 

Better it is to be of an humble spirit with the lowly, than to divide 
the spoil with the proud. Proverbs chap. xvi. v. 19. 


My son, fear thou the Lord and the King: and meddle not with 
them that are given to change. Proverbs chap. xxiv. v. 21. 


or 

R. ERNEST KNABE, of William Knabe & Co., 
Baltimore, is expected here from Europe to-day 
on the ‘‘ Havel.”” Mr. Knabe has recovered his health 
completely, news which will be welcome to his thou- 
sands of friends and business associates. Mr. Knabe 
is one of the prominent citizens of Baltimore and of 
the State of Maryland, occupying positions of great 
trustin banks, loan and trust companies, insurance 
companies, &c.,in many of which he is a director. 
He is personally active in most of the charitable in- 
stitutions of the State, and is a most potent social and 
political element in the community of which he is an 

ornament. 

The Knabe house is a wonderful factor in the artis- 
tic division of the musical world of America, for, say 
what we may and preach as we do, there is another 
musical world here besides that which is governed en- 
tirely by artistic impulses. Among those musicians 
who enjoy distinction here the Knabe is one of the 
pianos most cherished and those who make it con- 
formably admired. 

Mr. Ernest Knabe will probably leave at once for 
his home. 





TEINWAY & SONS yesterday received a cable- 

gram notifying them that they had been ap- 

pointed manufacturers to Her Excellency the Queen 
of Spain. 


Ke 
HEC, J, WHITNEY COMPANY, of Detroit, Mich., 
have bought the entire music and musical in- 
strument business of George H. Phillips, of Kala- 
mazoo. Mr. Phillips says he will stay out of business 
for the present. He can probably afford it. 
oe 
HAT’S a nice story in our World’s Fair article 
to-day regarding Carpenter and Subers. Even 
if the Jury or Judges have completed their 
labors, that should not prevent Carpenter from con- 
tinuing his activity in the interests of tone/and par- 
| ticularly of touch. 


| STRAY 








SHOTS. 








They will remain | 


HE foreign judges, Schiedmayer and Hlavac, left 
for Europe last Thursday morning on the Nor- 
mannia for Hamburg. Before his departure Mr. 
Schiedmayer paid us a visit and stated definitely that 
| the so-called award to the Besson instruments was a 


| fraud ; that awards are not signed by jurors, but by 
| the individual judge ; that of course there is no Inter- 
| national Jury, and that of course there is no Hlavac, 
| president of said jury. Mr. Schiedmayer did not deny 
| the character of the award. Mrs. Besson claims that 
| it comes from Thacher's office, and as the language in 
|the body of the award seems to be a copy of the 
official document, it is about time for Mr. Thacher to 
do something about starting an investigation into 
these methods. 


*_* * 


The injunction case before the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Chase Brothers Piano Company 7. the 
Committee on Awards and the Judges on musical in- 
struments will be heard on Monday next, September 
25, Those gentlemen who, in advance of the hearing, 
have already decided the case have no further inter- 
est in it, but we are always willing to await legal 
decisions coming from the courts instead of assuming 
them beforehand. There is no possibility for the 
court to decide both ways, although even this 
wouldn't surprise us in such an exceptional instance 
as the World’s Fair decisions, for that very same 
thing happened on the question of Sunday opening. 
In ordinary matters of life and death courts usually 


decide in one way. 
* * * 


The interesting article in this issue, ‘‘ Award News,” 
may have a potent bearing upon the attitude of some 
of the firms on the injunction proceedings. But all 
good citizens should abide peacefully by decisions of 
courts, and if this injunction is dissolved those in the 
musical instrument line who are interested in awards 
will know best what steps to take as their individual 
interests may dictate. Other injunctions are said to 
be planned, and certain legal steps have been debated 
by the plaintiffs in the case now on, should it be de- 
cided against them. Mr. W. J. Lavery, the attorney 
of Chase Brothers Piano Company, was in New York 
and reaches Chicago on his return to-night. 

** * 

No one understands to the present moment why 
F. D. Higbee, one of the jurorsin Department Jury of 
the Liberal Arts should have been dismissed by the 
National Commission and no cognizance taken of the 
Carpenter matter. It is true that the relations of 
Higbee to the musical instrument exhibitors were not 
ventilated, but in justice to him this should have 
been done if there was ever any intention to do jus- 
tice, and the Carpenter matter thereby brought offi- 
cially to light. 


* * % 


It is said that Carpenter was in negotiation with 
one Gronert who represented C. G. Conn, the brass 
band instrument manufacturer, of Elkhart, Ind., and 
a Member of Congress at present. The National 
Commission, in case it desires to ascertain particu- 
lars, could subpoena Gronert and might then dis- 
cover the character of these negotiations. 
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Dealers looking for a first-class Piano that will yield a legitimate profit and give perfect satisfaction will be 
amply repaid by a caretul investigation. 
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ave Yo4seen THE VOCALION ORGAN, 


The Most Important and Beautiful Invention in the Musical 
World of the Nineteenth Century. 














The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect this charming instrument 


as now manufactured at thatremeneeen MASS. 
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LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. The 
greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or dampness 
cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we challenge the world 


a pe A THOUSAND TUNES. 


That's a large number, but the Symphonion 
plays it. The Symphonion is an unlimited 












































HIGH GRADE 


MEHLIN 
PIANOS. 


Are the most Perfect, Elegant, Durable and Finest | 
Toned Pianos in the World. Containing more 
Valuable Improvements than all others. 


SS) The Best Selling High Grade Plano Made. 


music box instead of a cylinder playing from 





one to six airs. The Symphonion uses steel 





plates as shown herewith. 

These plates revolve and their teeth strike 
the teeth of the steel combs, thus producing the 
tones. Plates are changed inamoment. They 








may be bought by the hundreds and each plate 





represents a different tune. One may thus 
have sacred music, old favorites and latest 





songs of the day, as he chooses. 





The Symphonion is simple in construction 





and does not getout of order, as the old fashion 





music boxes always do. They are rich and 





melodious in tone and not the leastexpensive. 
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HEN Mr. John Boyd Thacher was ap- 
pointed chairman of the executive committee on 
awards he determined that the award system at the 
World's Columbian Exposition should be something en- 
tirely different from that of any other exposition. The 
gentleman mapped out a line of policy which was to 
have the highest experts in every line of thought and com- 
mercial commodity inspect and judge every article on ex- 
hibition in the Exposition, He determined to have experts 
only. In some departments he has been enabied to carry 
out his original intentions, but in the majority of cases 
his efforts have been rendered futile by politics, &c, 

His system has been attacked on all sides, and yet the 
gentleman has remained firm as to his original intentions. 
There is no man, however great, that could possibly have 
handled the award question on the line that Mr. Thacher laid 
down. The honorable gentleman had not figured on the 
extent that politics and other matters would permeate in 
the National Commission. But laying aside all discussion 
of the probabilities and the possibilities of the system un- 
der the most favorable circumstances let us see how Mr. 
Thacher's plan works in two departments where he has 
his competent experts—coal and wood. 

A gentleman high in the counsels of the commission said 
last week in commenting on the scientist on coal : 

‘* Why, he is too scientific to be practical! He passed in 
such a report that nobody without A. M. or F.R.S. or 
some other degree after his name could understand it. 
When he was asked to simplify it so that the ordinary run 
of humanity could understand it he frankly confessed he 
could not 

‘‘ Again, in hard wood the expert sent in a report that 
would disgrace a thirteen-year-old boy as far as syntax was 
concerned. Science was present, but the report sounded 
more like an opinion on the hieroglyphics of Cleopatra’s 


He was too scientific for any earthly use. 


needle than a common, everyday report on wood.” 


A Bluff and Its Call. 


‘* He wanted to, but he didn’t ; he ranup against Brown.” 

That's what Mr. Gross, of Behr Brothers Company, said 
in referring to a little scene a week ago Sunday. The 
scene was laid in the aisle fronting the Behr Brothers Com- 
pany'’s exhibit. Mr. Horace F. Brown, a man with a cam- 
era and a smart Aleck from the secret service of the Fair 
were the dramatis personz. 

Fora time it seemed that a tragedy was about to be 
enacted, but warfare was averted at last, and the scene 
passes into history in the light of comedy. 

‘'’T was this way,” to quote a renowned author 

The Behr Brothers Company had authorized their repre- 
sentative to have their booth photographed, and the man 
with the camera had arrived, pointed his machine and ‘*‘ ex- 
posed the plate.” A rope was stretched across the aisle on 
one side to keep people from getting between the photo- 
graphing apparatus and the booth. Mr. Brown stood at 
the other side in place of a rope, charged with the same 
purpose. It was Sunday and but few people about. Along 
came a man—just a plain, everyday looking individual. 

He started to pass Mr. Brown, but that gentleman called 
a halt. The strolling creature attempted to push past. 
Mr. Brown explained that no one could go along the aisle 
while the photographer’s gun was bombarding his pianos. 
The prowler stated that Mr. Brown might stop ordinary 
sightseers, but that he was attached to the Secret Service 
of the Fair and could go anywhere at any time. Again he 
attempted to pass, but Mr. Brown was firm in his intention 
that the bulky form of no private detective should show 
anywhere in the photograph he was payingfor. Mr. Brown 
showed fight, the saucy detective saw danger in his eye, 
and after threatening to call the patrol wagon went his 
way along another aisle. There was no reason for his 
wanting to go along the aisle fronting Behr Brothers Com- 
pany’s exhibit, except to show his power to go anywhere. 
He bluffed and was called down. 


A Beautiful Jury. 


The banjo is primarily an American instrument. But the 
instrument has become so popular that its introduction into 
other countries has been quite general. 


Still the foreign 





jury that paraded lately through Section I, and made an 
exhibition of its stupidity, knew but little of its make up. 

One of the judges expressed surprise that the tail of the 
finger board ran through the rim. The learned expert 
thought that the drum of the banjo should have no support 
at all. He evidently supposed that the strings exerted no 
‘special strain on the rim of the head and that the fiager 
board could have ended at the nearest rim. After this was 
explained to the learned jury, one of the greatest of the ex- 
perts wanted to know, ‘*‘ Why do you put that little peg 
down the side? Why is it not on the top like other pegs?” 

The gentleman in charge of the banjo exhibit was in- 
clined to tell His Expertness that the peg was for the pur- 
pose of hanging the banjo up by, but as he did not want to 
hang the jury he explained just why the fifth peg was 
placed lower down than the other four. About this time 
he became angry and said rather pointedly: ‘‘ Did any of 
you gentlemen ever see a banjo?” 

There was an instant silence, and then the greatest of the 
experts replied : 

‘* Yes, I think I saw one once in London.” 

As this is actually a fact, what do the small goods men 
think of any diploma that the foreign jury may give on 
their goods? Beautiful jury, is it not? 


Down With the Foreigners! 


** Down with the foreigners !” seems to be the cry in Sec- 
tion I. It is the Canadian people who are catching it this 
time, and things are hot. 

It is alleged that the ‘‘ Dominion Organ and Piano Com- 
pany ” have been selling music directly over their counters 
and delivering the goods in the Manufactures Building. 
It is the rule in force in the Exposition that goods should 
not be sold. Orders can be taken, but no goods can be 
delivered from an exhibit and handed to a purchaser in lieu 
of so much cash. 

This rule ‘‘ has been more honored in the breach than 
in the observance.” 

Our foreign neighbors are charged with the fracture of 
the non-selling rule. As there are several sheet music 
houses in Section I, their representatives feel rather hurt 
when our Canadian friends can sell music within sight of 
their booths and they cannot. 

To correct this little matter, a representative of the 
Conover Piano Company visited Chief Selim H. Peabody 
and thus declared himself : 

‘* Doctor, Iam going to have a brass band in my booth 
all next week ; shall pay no attention to your orders about 
playing, and I have hired twelve men to sell copies of my 
new march for piccolo and kazoo all day.” 

The doctor, slightly surprised, asked why, and was in- 
formed of the infraction of the rules by the Dominion 
Company. He promised to see that it was stopped ; but as 
the Canadian people are in the Manufactures Department 
he may not succeed. Chief Allison, of the latter depart- 
ment, has tried to stop the practice of selling other things, 
and has met with but little success. 

The custom house authorities can do nothing, as the 
music is printed in this country. 

At this moment the merry war is on, and no one can pre- 
dict who will be victorious. This gives the sheet music 
people a little relief from ennui. 


Another Threatening Injunction. 


Injunctions are the fashion around the Fair. The man 
who is not enjoined or enjoining is ostracized from good 
society. Henry Pilcher’s Sons’ organ in Section I was ex- 
amined by the jury of Section I, who spent two days in 
looking over it. This same jury should have passed on the 
Farrand & Votey organ in Festival Hall, but a mistake 
was made in Mr. Thacher’s office it is claimed, and a lady 
from the art centre of Utah was given the card to examine 
the Farrand & Votey organ. She did it and was helped 
by all the Farrand & Votey representatives in Chicago. 

Now Henry Pilcher’s Sons feel that they cannot secure 
any justice from this mistake. They were just on the point 
of enjoining Mr. Thacher, his able assistants and the jury 
when the Chase Brothers Piano Company’s injunction bomb 
came. Still they may take action. 

It seems strange that this woman should not do any work 
in the section with the other judges, and by mistake exam- 








ine a large pipe organ. Was she imported for this work 





| alone? And who is responsible for this mistake? Was ita 
mistake? 
Five Days’ Notice. 

Wednesday last the executive committee on awards 
passed resolutions instructing Mr. John Boyd Thacher to 
give public notice to all exhibitors that five days will 
be allowed 1n which to file protests to the rulings of judges 
of awards after such awards have been publicly announced. 
Should five days elapse and no protest come, it will be pre- 
sumed that the exhibitor is satisfied with the ruling on his 
goods, and should the exhibitor at the end of five days ex- 
press dissatisfaction it will be futile, as he will be debarred 
from filing protest. 

Mr. Thacher, as instructed, immediately issued the 
notice. 

Five days is a small margin of time in which to file pro- 
tests, when one takes into consideration the enormous 
amount of goods in for awards. Judging from the amount 
of dissatisfaction already expressed, there are not enough 
clerks in the employ of the Exposition to even receive these 
protests, and the force of the whole carrier service of Chi- 
cago would be inadequate to deliver the same should every 
dissatisfied person send in a souvenir of his grief. 


Getting Prestige. 

Perhaps the greatest advertisement S. & P. Erard re- 
ceived from the Fair was at the Welsh Eisteddfod held 
during the week of September 6. 

For the first time in America there were brought together 
20 harps, and they were all played by professionals. 
The occasion was the giving of the Welsh cantata 
‘* Llewelyn,” composed by Mr. John Thomas. 

In the first place the grouping of so many harps made a 
beautiful picture. Secondly, the tone volume was some- 
what of a surprise and certainly a delight to those who had 
never heard so many instruments played in unison. 

Messrs. S. & P. Erard and Lyon & Healy supplied the 
harps, and made the cantata possible of performance. 

S. & P. Erard are reaping much prestige at the Fair. 
Their booth in the gallery is crowded daily with delighted 
spectators, 

The Story & Clark Card, 

It has remained for the Story & Clark Organ Company to 
get out the handsomest card in the section. On the front 
is areproduction of their booth, flanked on both sides by a 
front and a rear view of their electrical bellowless organ, 
while underneath is their name. All this is lithographed in 
colors and isa beautiful job. On the obverse is lithographed 
the following, followed with a four stanza poem : 

OFFICE OF STORY & CLARK ORGAN COMPANY, Chicago. 

You will please us and yourselves if you will give a part of your 
valuable time to the contemplation of our unique, beautiful, interest - 
ing and instructive exhibit at the World’s Fair. On the reverse of 
this card you will find a handsome picture of this exhibit, a picture 
which will please your eye and also will serve you as a guide. 


Yours in harmony, 
Story & CLARK ORGAN COMPANY 


This Is Fame. 

‘Can you tell me where the ‘Chickery’ pianosare? ’ 
The writer looked up and saw a well dressed gentleman 
before him. His entire appearance was elegant. Hanging 
on his arm was a lady evidently his wife. She was most 
becomingly dressed. Refinement exuded from the couple. 
Thinking that perhaps his ears had mistaken the gentle - 
man’s words, the writer interrogated him as to what his 
remark was. 

‘‘Can you tell me where the Chickery pianos are? My 
wife and I have heard about them all our lives, but she 
has never tried one. She isa fine player.” The writer 
directed the couple down the aisle to the Chickering pianos, 
left them and wondered how it was possible that anyone in 
this world could have made the blunder of changing the 
name, without special permit of the Legislature, of Chick- 
ering to ‘‘ Chickery,” 

Song of the Jury. 
We’re out for de stuff 
We are, we are; 
And we can’t get enough, 
We can’t, we can’t. 
We think honor all cant 
And decency rant. 
Don’t give us a bluff? 
We're all up to snuff, 
And we can’t get enough 
Of the Government “ stuff ;” 
We can’t, we can't, we can’t. 
So trot out your “ dough,” 
Heigh he, heigh he! 
Twenty tens in arow 
For me, for me. 
And let us now see 
That our accounts but agree, 
Then home we'll go 
And all lay low 
To defeat the foe, 
For we promised you so, 
Haha! Hehe! Ho ho! 


Bright and Attractive. 

One of the brightest and most attractive booths at the 
Fair is that of Julius Bauer & Co. It is occupied by some 
excellent pianos too. The company have a good man to 
show them to all people that pass. The case work of their 








pianos needs no one to act as exhibitor. Its beauty is 











plainly apparent. Mr. Andrew Baier, who is in charge of 
the booth, attracts a crowd whenever he plays. The crowd 
comes out of curiosity and remains to admire the goods. 
The Bauer people are reaping much prestige. 

Mr. Baier creates quite a pleasing divertissement by play- 
ing ‘‘ Marching Through Georgia ” when the ticket sellers 
of the Fair march by every day. This little incident at- 
tracted the attention of a space writer on the ‘‘ Herald” a 
few weeks ago and he inserted a picture of the same. 

The Colby Success. 

Mr. W. L. Darling, the secretary of the Colby Piano 
Company, has been here the past week making a thorough 
visit to the Fair and incidentally admiring the booth of the 
Colby Piano Company, the good looking people who are 
taking charge of it, and the fine pianos which occupy the 
booth. The Colby pianos have made a decided hit, and 
some large deals have been consummated lately. Only this 
week the contract was made with a large house in the West 
here for, I think, upward of 100 pianos. This was accom- 
plished by Mr. Darling. There must be something in these 
goods that attracts the dealer when such fine sales can be 
made. 

See This Exhibit. 

Visitors to the gallery in the Manufactures Building 
should nof miss seeing the display of the Lochmann Sym- 
phonion Company. Their exhibit is not with the other 
musical instruments, but is off to one side, though in such 
a position that it is readily found. In the Lochmann booth 
are a great many beautiful symphonions, and the attend- 
ant—a lady—knows just how to interest spectators. It 
should not be missed. 

An Excellent Exhibit. 

A crowd of musicians are constantly surrounding the ex- 
hibit of Mr. E. J. Albert. His violins and violas are the 
subject of their remarks. And their language on viewing 
them is keyed to the superlative pitch. A435 is a whole 
tone below their estimation of the merits of these violins 
and violas. Mr. Albert can justly be proud of his exhibit 
and of the interest it awakens among musicians. The 
goods are worthy of all praise. 

Mr. Ricksecker Gone East. 

Mr. Henry E. Ricksecker, of Sohmer & Co., who has 
been at the Fair in attendance at the Sohmer booth, has 
gone to New York. He will be succeeded by Mr. Frank 
Sohmer. 

Why? 
CARPENTEK AND PIANO WIRE. 

Why was Mr. E. P. Carpenter present at the piaao wire 
test held last week before a Government expert in the Pal- 
ace of Mechanical Arts? Whose interest did he represent ? 

He was not there in an official capacity. The jury to 
which he was attached had nothing to do with the piano 
wire tests. Furthermore, the jury of Group 158 has been 
discharged. Why was Carpenter present ? 

When a representative of Tue Musicat Courter put in an 
appearance Carpenter’s head shrank toa size compatible 
with an ordinary tile. Before that time Carpenter was 
strutting around trying to impress everyone with his great 
importance. After the representative of this paper left 
Carpenter called Mr. Smith, of the Washburn & Moen 
Company, aside and said that no one should be allowed on 
that testing platform or in sight of it but those actually en- 
gaged in the test. 

It was a public test. Then why did Carpenter want to 
bulldoze the experts into making it a star chamber affair ? 
Has he a wire axe to grind? 

Mr. Spitz, representing the Trenton Iron Company, and 
Mr. Smith in charge of Washburn & Moen interests, did 
not have any understanding with Carpenter, and certainly 
Alfred Dolge & Son would refuse to entertain any propo- 
sition from Carpenter. The manufacturers of other wires 
had no representatives present and were not interested in 
the test. That was the position of Alfred Dolge & Son. 
Whom did Carpenter represent ? 

Approached Mr. L. A. Subers. 

Mr. Lawrence A. Subers, inventor of the Subers com- 
pound music wire, was approached by Carpenter last week 
in Section I. He told Mr. Subers that there was going to 
be a test of wire and that the Subers wire should be tested. 
He said that it might be a good thing for the Subers com- 
pound wire. 

Mr. Subers, who was not born yesterday, asked what 
could be done for his interests. 

Carpenter replied that he would do his best. Subers 
should put the wire in competition and trust the results 
tohim. He would see that they were satisfactory. 

Mr. Subers, after drawing this out of Carpenter, left 
him. Now why did Mr. Carpenter approach Mr. Subers ? 
Did he want to borrow any more money that he might pay 
his entrance into the grounds to see the examination? He 
was not a judge of wire. Where then could he work a 
racket for the Subers compound wire? Has he a pull 
among the officials ? 

Is it not time that the Exposition authorities clipped his 
wings ? 

Why was Carpenter present at the wire test ? 

Praise from All, 

The interest in the Pilcher organ continues unabated. 

From early Monday morning until late Saturday afternoon 
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the benches that the Pilchers have placed for spectators 
are comfortably filled, and during the hours of recitals there 
is not standing room anywhere in the vicinity. Nearly all 
the great Western organists have tried the instrument, and 
there has not been one dissenting voice from the general 
verdict that the organ is one of the best examples of the 
organ builder’s art. 

Dr. John H. Gower, Mus. Doc., who last week tried the 
instrument, was interviewed. He said: ‘In every re- 
spect the instrument is excellent. Its simple but ingenious 
mechanism renders the touch all that could be desired. 
The tone is very full and rich, while many of the individual 
stops possess a charm and an individuality of unique effect. 
I am very glad to have availed myself of the opportunity of 
inspecting this beautiful instrument.” 


A WIRE TEST. 


USIC wire was tested in Machinery Hall at the 

World's Fair on Wednesday, September 14, be- 

fore Mr. Preston, a Government expert. A Riehle 

machine was used in the booth of Riehle Brothers, 

who, by the way, are making a remarkable exhibition 
of such specialties as testing machinery. 

By the way, THE MusICAL COURIER tests in 1884, 
made in the old office of this paper on Fourteenth 
street by our senior editor, were made on a Riehle 
machine. They were published under the auspices 


of ‘‘London Engineering,” together with the tests | 


made at the Expositions of Paris, 1867; Vienna, 1873; 
Philadelphia, 1876, and were much more comprehen- 
sive than any of these, taking up in the volume be- 
fore us twice as much space as the Exposition 
tests. 
The following wires were tested : 
Pohlmarn. 
Houghton. 
Smith & Son. 
Felten & Guilleaume. 
Washburn & Moen. 
Roeuslau. 
The tests made last Wednesday in Chicago were : 
Pohlmann. 
Cooper, Hewitt & Co. 
Felten & Guilleaume. 
Washburn & Moen. 
Giese. 
The result of the tests is in the hands of the Govern- 


ment expert and cannot be issued until a codicil has | 
been added by the superior officer in charge, Captain | 
A great deal depends upon the | 


Russell, U. S. A. 
methods adopted and whether in this instance such 
a thing as a competitive or comparative method ap- 
plies. Mr. Thacher’s system of awards disdains the 
competitive element. He states explicitly that there 
can be no best piano because there is no competition, 
only ‘‘specific points of excellence” in individual 
products. 

In THE MusIcAL CouRIER tests it was a question of } 
competition, and in that test the ‘specific points of 
excellence” were certainly demonstrated. 


Schwander Piano Actions. 


HIS book was published in the year of the 

World’s Fair (1893.) ” 

Such is the opening announcement made by Herrburger- 
Schwander & Son, piano action makers, New York and 
Paris, in their new catalogue. 

In the introduction it is said that the Schwander actions 
have been before the piano makers for nearly 60 years and 
are so thoroughly well known that detailed explanation is 
not necsssary. This is very true. Jean Schwander, the 
founder of the present firm, is probably one of the first, if 
not the first exponent of the present French action, his busi- 
ness having been established in 1835 in Paris. 

The catalogue is illustrated with cuts of the factory 
buildings in Paris, also the factory at 88 to 92 Lincoln 
avenue in New York. Illustrations also of some of the im- 
provements invented by Jos. Herrburger are given, with 
cuts of the different styles of actions in both upright and 


7) 


grand. 

One of the most telling features of the catalogue are the 
testimonials from prominent piano manufacturers. Henry 
Kroeger, now of the firm of Gildemeister & kroeger, says 
‘The Schwander action is accurate and well made in all its 
parts.” The Century Piano Company (Paul G. Mehlin) says, 
‘*We are much pleased with the Schwander action.” Mr. 
William Steinway to Mr. Herrburger, Jr., while on a visit 
to New York in 1887, ‘‘ Your father understands the action 
business thoroughly. He knows what he is about.” Geo. 
Steck, Hazelton Brothers, Behning & Sons, and others of 
the old line piano makers, endorse the Schwander actions. 

Wm. Tonk & Brother, of 26 Warren street, this city, are | 
the American representatives of Herrburger-Schwander | 
& Son, and have done so well with them that it will be | 
necessary in the spring very materially to increase their 





capacity. 


| 
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AWARD NEWS, 


On the Inside. 


T is remembered now that on Thursday, September 
7, an injunction was served on Mr. John Boyd 
Thacher and the judges that prohibits them from is- 
suing diplomas on musical instruments. This injunc- 
tion, however. did not affect the action of the judges 
in their capacity as a six-judge jury, nor did it inter- 
rupt their proceedings as a part of the departmental 
jury in the Liberal Arts, to which the six jurors of 
the piano and organ department belong, and hence 
they met on September 8 and brought in the following 
report which is, as will be seen, a partial report only: 
NO AWARDS. 
Hinze & Co. 
Schubert Piano Company 
Conrad Meyer & Son. 


AWARDS. 

By ZIEGFELD 

Automaton Piano Company. 

Mehlin & Son. 

Behr Brothers & Co. 

Hardman, Peck & Co. 

Waterloo Pianos and Organs. 
By STECK 

C. A. Gerold. 

Chase Brothers Piano Company. 

Adam Schaaf. 

Bush & Gerts. 

Everett Piano Company. 

Hallet & Davis Company. 
By CARPENTER 


Vose & Sons Piano Company. 
Estey Organ Company. 

W. W. Kimball Company, organs, pipe organs and pianos. 
Lyon & Healy, pipe organs and reed 
Story & Clark Organ Company. 

Mason & Hamlin, organs. 

Newman Brothers, organs. 

Vocalion Organ. 

Geo. P. Bent, organs. 

Lyon & Healy, small goods. 

Pilcher & Sons, pipe organ. 

Estey Pianos. 

Dominion Pianos and Organs. 

Geo. P. Bent, pianos. 

Before this meeting of the departmental jury of 
September 8 concluded its session a notice of the in- 
junction was received from the Hon. John Boyd 
Thacher, and instruction was given not to proceed 
any further in the work on musical instruments. On 
its receipt Mr. Schiedmayer, the judge from Ger- 
many, who is under the protection of the German 
Government, and who receives his salary from the 
German Government, made this statement: ‘‘ Well, 
it doesn’t make any difference; the business is all 
done.” That was his view of it. 

Notification was at the same time received that the 
jury would be dismissed on Monday, September 11. 
On that very day the jury met, and at that session 
musical instruments were not mentioned. 

The above list comprises all the names that have 
been passed on by the jury as a whole. Quite a 
number of cards on other musical exhibits, which 
were not filled out at the time the jury were dis- 
charged, were ordered to be returned to the general 
office of the Administration Building, with the state- 
ment that the Board on Awards would finish the work 
left undone by the jurors. What is to be done or 
what has been done regarding the awards on the 
balance of the organs and pianos not passed upon by 
the departmental jury is a momentous question. 

Character of Awards. 

Some of the awards bestowed upon the firms in the 
above list are of such type and nature that they 
are worse than useless and would injure a piano 
much more than its rejection by the judges. A cer- 
tain kind of classification was arranged among the 
judges, and some of the awards in the above list were 
made as ‘‘first rank,” while others were made second, 
third and fourth, the language of the award comport- 
ing with these degrees. Pianos selling at $200 to 
$250 wholesale are in the first as well as in the fourth 
rank. Inthe Steck list above a $225 piano (wholesale) 
is in rank first, while in the Ziegfeld list a $225 piano 
is in rank four. 

Have They Standing? 

In accordance with the above information which, 
we believe is authentic, coming to us from sources 
that are reliable and which have never made any 


organs. 
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inders in furnishing news, the following firms who 
iave had their pianos and organs examined may be 
found in a serious and extremely unfortunate di- 
emma 


kering & Sons C. M. Stieff 


\. B. Chase Company. Schomacker Piano Company. 
Wegman & Cx Mason & Hamlin. 
Shaw Piano Company Sohmer & Co. 
ver Piano Company. Chicago Cottage Organ Co. 

Starr Piano Company. Reed & Sons. 

1 & Bacl Colby Piano Company. 

rdman & Gray Keller Brothers & Blight. 

Starck & Strack Krell Piano Campany. 


Horace Lehr & Co. 
Guild Piano Company. 


penter Organ Company 


rancis Bacon 


Under the rule, the judges make their reports to 





THE INDICTMENT 
AGAINST CARPENTER 


a 


E regret to publish herewith a document taken 
from the records of the Court of the County of 
Worcester which involves the name of a World's 
Fair juror in the musical instrument department 
whose character has just been endorsed by a large 
number of exhibitors in that department. 





their departmental jury, just as the three judges did 
whose reports were accepted, as above shown. The | 
reports are then passed along by the departmental 

iry to the Committee on Awards. In case of con- 
they are brought before a judiciary committee; 
10 contests are reported, this latter committee 
t appear so far in the piano and organ | 


SE 


tasi 


Ss no 


As no Departmental Jury now exists, and as the 
piano and organ reports are finished, according to 
Mr 
and cannot be made part of the official record of a 
departmental jury, as happened with the reports of 
Ziegfeld, Steck and Carpenter, what now becomes of 
he reports of Clarke and Schiedmayer, 
10se remark, ‘‘ Well, it don't make any difference, 
business is done,” taken down verbatim in the 
jury room, was probably stimulated by anxiety? 
Have these reports any standing if issued without 
» authority of the departmental jury? We simply 
the question. We know nothing about it except 
what the and they say exactly what has 
been done in the handling of the reports of Ziegfeld, 


L 
K 


Schiedmayer (and he also told us so in this office), 


Hlavac, 


rules say ; 
Steck and Carpenter. 
An Analysis. 

\n analysis of the above list shows that all Chicago 
exhibitors of prominence, except one, have had their 
reports properly issued and advanced to the stage 
that makes them eligible for the vellum. 

t also shows that Carpenter ‘handled most of the 
Chicago firms, and that Ziegfeld managed to keep at 
j 
a 





a distance. 

It also shows that a considerable amount of shifting 
was done and exchanges made between the various 
judges after the cards had been issued. 

The Everett award will prove very unsatisfactory 
to the company, but Bush & Gerts will be able to use 
their award, unless something that has occured since 
the above proceedings took place turned that award | 
down altogether. 

As the case now stands the awards not reported to | 
the departmental jury are entirely in the hands of | 
Mr. John Boyd Thacher’s employees. They have no | 
status as compared with those of Ziegfeld, Steck and 
Carpenter, and there exists no reason why diplomas | 
need be issued on them. In case any firm in the first | 
lists objects, it can prevent the awarding of diplomas 
to the firms whose reports did not go through the | 
legal process. That is the view to be taken by the 
ordinary observer. 

We repeat what THE MusICAL CouRIER has hereto- 
fore stated on two occasions: ‘‘Kimball’s Got It.” 





sé P 
Crown” Pianos and Organs. 
Ye have heard, ye have heard of the great renown 

Of those Pianos and Organs so grand ; 
They 
I'he best ever made, the best im the land. 


are built to last and are called the “ Crown,”’ 


The tow 
The tones are so full, so sweet and so clear, 

Till wave after wave of music sublime 
Floats into silence, and heaven is near 


h is responsive, like something divine, 


tinish and style they excel others far ; 





! beautiful gems, the pride of our land ; 
No changes of climate or seasons can mar, 


While triumph of skill and ages they stand. 


Queen of all others, deserving the “ Crown,” 

All nations I ween have heard of thy fame, 
Victorious forever, we yield thee the palm, 

Fresh laurels we bring and twine with thy name. 








Attention is called to a proposition made in an advertisement in 


The modus operandi pursued by a regularly consti- 


| tuted tribunal of law makes it impossible for the 


court officers of Worcester County to give to Carpen- 
ter a similar testimonial. They would go to work 
and call witnesses and examine and cross examine 
them, and make every effort to arrive at the facts and 
the truth, and then they would act. 

The parties who signed Carpenter's testimonial at 


| the World's Fair indorsed his integrity and his char- 


acter without the unnecessary adjuncts of a court 
process and now stand in the attitude of having 
cheerfully backed up an individual who stands crimi- 


| nally indicted. 


The Needham Company Repudiates It. 


One concern publicly repudiates the signature at- 
tached to the testimonial, as this letter shows: 


NEW YORK, September 16, 1893. 


Eadttors Musical Courier 


An item in this week's issue of THE MUSICAL COURIER reflects un- 
fairly on our representative at the Fair, Mr. Robert O. Burgess, in 
intimating that he had signed our name to the recommendation of 
Mr. Carpenter and the jury, without authority. 

We beg to say that Mr. Burgess did not sign the document, nor was 
he ever solicited to do so. 

If our name appears among the signatures, it has been attached by 
some one having no connection with the company. 

Yours truly, CHARLES H. PARSONS, 
President Needham Piano Organ Company, 
Per Sten. 

Here now is a copy of the criminal indictment 
against Carpenter, and we therefore would like to ask 
the other signers whether they propose to have them- 
selves on record asindorsers of Carpenter? Itis rather 
a serious matter. If members of the music trade are 
willing, nay, anxious, for mere personal advantages, 
to have their names attached to a testimonial that 
constitutes a tribute of character, honor and honesty 
to a man under criminal indictment they must not ex- 
pect any very profound veneration for their own 
moral precepts. They are setting a very bad ex- 
ample to their own generation and to the young 
people who are to follow them. 


The Authorities. 

The general sentiment deprecates the sad fact that 
such a faux pas as the Carpenter appointment should 
have fallen to the music trade, but the music trade 
sentiment must not ignore facts. If a man like Car- 
penter managed to get into the musical instrument 
jury others of the same stripe must have gotten into 
other juries. The music trade does not stand alone 
in this, nor is the music trade responsible for his ap- 
pointment. We merely desire to say now that his 
activity has not yet ended; he is still at work in 
Chicago. 

The Indictment. 
COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
WORCESTER SS. 

At the Superior Court, begun and holden at Worcester, 
within and for the County of Worcester, on the second 
Monday of May, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight 
hundred and eighty-six. 

The jurors for the Commonwealth aforesaid on their 
oath present, 

That on the sixteenth day of July, in the year eighteen 
hundred and eighty-three, a petition was duly filed in the 
Court of Insolvency for said County of Worcester, against 
Edwin P. Carpenter, then of said city of Worcester, who 
was then and there a debtor, praying that a warrant might 
be issued to take possession of the estate of said Edwin P. 
Carpenter, that the said Edwin P. Carpenter might be 
judged insolvent by said court, and that his estate might 
be seized and distributed according to law ; of which peti- 





this issue by L. E. Hoyt & Co., manufacturers of piano plates, Wal- 
n, N. ¥ 
The music store of Brown, Page & Hillman, at Peoria, Ill., was 
entered by two men the other night, who were frightened away by 
Lee Turner, a clerk, who was sleeping in the store, and who gave an 
alarm by discharging his revolver 


Kk‘ MR SALE—Music store in the best city of the Pacific Northwest, 

Seattle, Wash., representing the best line of pianos and organs 
in America. 
partment, owned by another party, in store. 
offered an honest and capable man. 
of this office 


Fine fresh stock of small instruments ; a sheet music de- 
Unlimited backing 
Address, ‘‘ Opportunity,” care 





tion and of the filing and pendency of the same the said 
Edwin P. Carpenter had due notice and that afterwards and 
while the said petition was still pending in said Court of In- 
solvency, and after the said Edwin P. Carpenter had had 
due notice of the filing of said petition against him as afore- 
said, at Worcester aforesaid. on the seventeenth day of 
| July, in the year eighteen hundred and eighty-three, the 
said Edwin P. Carpenter did unlawfully remove out of 

said Commonwealth certain property then and there be- 
| longing to his estate, to wit: One promissory note of the 
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. 
value of two thousand dollars signed by E. B, Carpenter 
for the sum of two thousand dollars payable to the said 
Edwin P. Carpenter or order on demand, a more particular 
description of which is to the said jurors unknown, with a 
view then and there to prevent said property from coming 
to the possession of the messenger of said Court of Insol- 
vency, and to hinder, impede and delay him, the said mess- 
enger, from recovering and receiving the said property, 
contrary to the form of the statute in such case made 
and provided. 

And the jurors aforesaid on their oath aforesaid do 
further present that on the sixteenth day of July, in the 
year eighteen hundred and eighty-three, a petition was duly 
filed in the Court of Insolvency for said County of Worcester 
against Edwin P. Carpenter, then of said city of Worcester, 
who was then and there a debtor, praying that a warrant 
might be issued to take possession of the estate of said Ed- 
win P. Carpenter, that the said Edwin P. Carpenter might 
be judged insolvent by said court, and that his estate might 
be seized and distributed according to law ; of which peti- 
tion and the filing and pendency of the same the said Ed- 
win P. Carpenter had due notice, and that afterward and 
while the said petition was still pending in the Court of In- 
solvency, and after the said Edwin P. Carpenter had had 
due notice of the filing of said petition against him as 
aforesaid at Worcester aforesaid on the seventeenth day 
of July, in the year eighteen hundred and eighty-three, 
the said Edwin P. Carpenter did unlawfully dispose of cer- 
tain property then and there belonging to his estate, to 
wit: One promissory note of the value of two thousand 
dollars signed by E. P. Carpenter for the sum of two thou- 
sand dollars payable to the said Edwin P. Carpenter or or- 
der on demand, a more particular description of which 1s 
to the said jurors unknown, by taking said note to the city 
of New York in the State of New York and transferring the 
same to some person or persons to the jurors unknown, with 
a view then and there to prevent said property from com- 
ing to the possession of the messenger of said Court of In- 


| solvency, and to hinder, impede and delay him, the said 





messenger, from recovering and receiving the said property, 
contrary to the form of the statute in such case made and 
provided. 

And the jurors aforesaid on their oath aforesaid do 
further present that on the sixteenth day of July. in the 
year eighteen hundred and eighty-three, a petition was 
duly filed in the Court of Insolvency for said County of 
Worcester against Edwin P. Carpenter, then of said city 
of Worcester, who was then and there a debtor, praying 
that a warrant might be issued to take possession of the 
estate of said Edwin P. Carpenter, that the said Edwin P 
Carpenter might be judged insolvent by said Court, and 
that his estate might be seized and distributed according 
to law ; of which petition and of the filing and pendency 
of the same the said Edwin P. Carpenter had due notice, 
and that afterward and while the said petition was still 
pending in said Court of Insolvency, and after the said 
Edwin P. Carpenter had had due notice of the filing of 
said petition against him as aforesaid, at Worcester afore- 
said, on the twentieth day of July, in the year eighteen 
hundred and eighty-three, the said Edwin P. Carpenter 
did unlawfully secrete and conceal certain property then 
and there belonging to his said estate, towit : Divers prom 
issory notes current as money in this Commonwealth, a 
more particular description of which is to the jurors un- 
known, of the amount and ualue in all of two thousand dol 
lars, with a view then and there to prevent said property from 
coming to the possession of the messenger of the Court of 
Insolvency, and to hinder, impede and delay him the said 
messengers from recovering and receiving the said property, 
contrary to the form of the statute in such cases made and 
provided. A true bill, 

Hersert W. RuaG, Foreman. 
DaniEL W. Bonp, District Attorney for Northeastern Judi- 
cial District acting in this case. 

Worcester, ss.: Superior Court, May Term, a. p. 1886. 
Returned by Grand Jury, May 13, a. bv. 1886, and filed by 
order of Court. ‘ 

Attest : Wm. T. Hariow, 


1886, June 11. Defendant arraigned, 
January, 1887, on file. 

Rec. Worcester, February 17, 1887. Costs, thirty-four 
dollars. A. B. R. Spracve, Sheriff. 


Assistant Clerk. 


pleads not guilty. 


Atrue copy of an indictment against Edwin P. Carpen- 
ter with its indorsements. 
Attest : Ws. F. Har.ow, Assistant Clerk. 











GRANTED. 
John F, Stratton, Brook- 


PATENTS RECENTLY 


No. 501,743. Fret for Musical Instruments. 


lyn, N. Y. 
Ko. SRE } Electrical Musical Instrument.—Paris E. Singer, Lon- 
No. 501,548, * aon, England 
No. 501,543, ) er Ts 
No. 301,543 Reed Board for Organs.—Jarvis Peloubet, assignor to 


Lyon & Healy, Chicago, Ill. 

1,495. Harmonica.—Edward Deinst, Leipsic Gohlis, Germany. 
501,261. Pedal Attachment for Pianos.—Freeman E. Olmstead, 
Denver, Col. 

502,103. Musical Instrument.—Konstantin Polenoff, Nishue Tag- 
nilsk, Russia. : 

502,000. Keyboard for Musical Instruments.—Chas. C. Kropp, 
Newark, N. 


No. 
No. 


No. 
No. 


No. 502,069. ' Piano Stool.—John Dierdorf, Indianapolis, Ind. 

















ON CONSICNING. 
OME weeks ago we published a series of questions 
put to us on the engrossing subjects of the trade, 


S 


brought into greater prominence by the recent finan- 


cial and industrial congestion, and in elucidating 


them we asked piano manufacturers to use our col- 
umns to discuss the problems involved. 

How interesting such a discussion could be made, 
based, as it would be, upon personal experiences can 
be seen from the following communication recently 
received from a piano manufacturing house : 

CHICAGO, September 8, 1893. 
Editors Musical Courier 
In response to your invitation to piano manufacturers to give their 


1 


experience in consigning instruments to dealers, I wish to give mine 


with one to whom I consigned a larger number than to any other of 


my customers, it being a fair sample of my consignment business, 


excepting that I can control the smaller dealers to whom I consign 


better than the larger ones. 


It was understood in the commencement of, our business relations 





that if the consigned instrument was not sold within four months 
that thereafter, until it was sold, interest was to be paid to me on its 
cost price, untila sale was made. The proceeds of the sale, that is, 


the cash or notes received for it, were to be turned over to me, out of 


which I was to take my pay and return the balance to the dealer. In 
no sale was I to be out of my pay longer than one year. I was so 
anxious for the business that I neglected to put the contract in prope 


shape, or to exact a bond or other security from the dealer, depending 
entirely upon his honesty and ability. This took place about eight 
years ago 

rhe first year it worked pretty well, the contract being fairly car 
ried out, excepting that the notes r 1 for e pianos ran longer 
than agreed upon, in many cases over two years. Finding the load 
rather hard to carry I objected to the extension of time, and was told 
by the dealer that he could get all the goods he wanted on consigt 
ment on far better terms than 1 was giving him. This alarmed me, 





1 


as I thought I must hold his trade, and that I could do as well by him 


as any other manufacturer. 


Matters went along this way for some time, when he demanded of 























me $500 yearly for advertising my pianos, which I agreed to. He 
also every few m«¢ fora piano to be given tothis party or t 
other as a good investment for » in bringing my instrument before 
the leading people of the country. In this way it cost me many 
hundreds of dollars annually for su poses. Then hammered 
me down from time to time in the price, under pro es to be re 
prompt in his payments, until he got the pr wn to a spot cash 
basis. 

But he failed entirely to fulfill his promises on that poin TI 
tes he rec ed for the pia s, wi sl ave “oe sent m 
he eld back, making « ises if ie way anda € So me 
sent his individual note for a small amount at four months, wh 

was always paid. At other times said that he ad to have 

piano notesin his possession in order to collect the All the time 
1¢ was getting deeper and ebt, w he owes 
me more than half the value « ny er e factory 1 I ld 
no security whatever And 1 am filling his orders for a few pianos 
hoping by doing so to reduce his indebtedness to me by making my 


collections greater than the sales. lam afraid to break off from him, 


MAN( 


t might 
it migh 


thinking cause me to lose it all FACTURE! 
This letter in reality represents a principle of con- 
duct in the piano and organ trade based especially 
on the friction of competition. The writer 
that the dealer stated that he could get all the goods 
on consignment he wanted, and that *‘alarmed” our 
friend the manufacturer. It was competition that 


made him accede to all the terms of the dealer, in- 


tells us 


t 
L 


cluding the $500 annual allowance for advertising and 
the pianos presented as gifts, and as soon as the 
dealer found that he could secure such concessions 
he made what is called a ‘‘drive” at the prices, and 
that point accomplished he did all he pleased, until 
he now owes to the manufacturer half the value of 
the factory, and the only thing left to do isto plan 
how to escape from the clutches of the dealer in the 
usual sly manner, so well understood now, of ship- 
ping less goods than ordered, for the purpose of re- 
ducing the indebtedness. 

We will say this much now, and that is if that par- 
ticular dealer does not propose to do the fair thing 
with the manufacturer referred to the latter will 
never be able to reduce the indebtedness to any ap- 
preciable extent, at least not so long as no other 
manufacturer can be induced to step into his shoes 
and become his successor. 

As we have repeatedly said, the troubles embraced 
in the consignment business are not due to consigning 
but to the laxity of the methods of conducting it. It 
can only be carried on under supervision and by 
proper legalized contract. What did our corre- 
spondent do? ‘I neglected to put the contract in 
proper shape or to exact a bond or other security,” 
he says in his letter. Now such loose methods bring 
bad results, which must not be charged to the system 
of consigning. Had he followed proper business 
methods the dealer could never have become a 
debtor to such degree, and the manufacturer 
would to-day be dictating terms. 

Of course the dealer then could not have disposed 
of so many pianos as he has, and the book profits of 
the manufacturer would, in consequence, be less, and 
the reputation of his piano not so great as it now 
presumably is. These considerations certainly pre- 
vail with our esteemed correspondent, who knows 


a 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


that, no matter how good or salable his piano is, 
it could not have been sold in such quantities by 
any dealer purchasing the goods out and out on mer- 
cantile time, and for that very reason the manufac- 
turer consigned somany. It shows that the dealer 
not investing any of his own capital, could, notwith- 
standing the consignment price, make many sales, and 
the terms he offered were the inducement. He never 
could have done such trade on his own capital. 


letter of the manufacturer proves. 

This past crisis will affect the piano and organ 
trade in various directions and some methods will be 
revolutionized, The consignment feature will 
affected considerably by the reduced stocks, the in- 
ability of manufacturers to furnish former accom- 
modations, the recuperating process in the 
factories, the generalshrinkage of values, the length 


be 





slow 


of the convalescence from the commercial disease, 
the greater caution that will govern transactions and 
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About twice as many as of all other makers combined and 
several times as many as of any other one make. 


| GEO, P. BENT, 323-333 §. Canal St., Chicago. 


trade generally; and the return to conservative 
methods and conservatism does not encourage con- 
signments. 

Additional views and suggestions are cordially in- 
vited from manufacturers and dealers who believe in 
an open discussion of trade topics. 


A CHICACO OPINION. 


ERE is a delightful semi-editorial published in 
H the Chicago ‘‘ Tribune” of September 10. It 
was sent to us as a partial vindication of Theo. 
Thomas, but a good deal must be read between the 
lines to give it such an interpretation : 

When Music, 
and 


heavenly maid, was young she may have been a very 


arming harmonious creature, for in those days there were 


neither pianos n 





or piano makers, piano exhibitions nor piano awards, 
| 
| John 


by 





Lannans nor Boyd Thachers. > filing of a bill 





hase Brothers against Thacher and the members of the jury of 


awards to prevent the latter from making any public decision is al- 
| leged to be the opening of another fight between rival manufacturers 
| and combines, in the course of which some interesting revelations 
will be made. All sorts of accusationsare bandied back and forward 
accusations of Jury pa king, of promises ma le to certain firms, of 


ing 
such as fraud,corruption and blackmailing. 
soyd Thacher's sowing is going to harvest a plentiful crop of com- 
| Nothing else could have been ex- 


nside tracks and of other cheerful irregularities, 
It is evident that John 


exhibitors hav 


aints f not of something worse. 


pected from it 

So far as this war of instrument makers is concerned, however, the 
outcome is a trifle farcical, since none of those engaged in it make 
their It known that 
various parts which enter into the make of a piano from manufac- 


instruments is well enough they buy the 


turers, and all that is original with them isthe caseand its ornamen- 


tation—the only difference being the manner in which they may put 


t her. 





All of them, however, are exhibiting something 
1 to wear Mr. 


i 


he parts tog 
they dk 


outset 





| 
them deserve 


therefore none of 
to 
of these belligerent concerns has been to get all the 


lown 


10ot make, at 





in Boyd Thacher's brass tags or sport hisvellums. From the 


t 


he effort 
free advertising they could, and in that effort they have broken « 
and he!ped to ruin the music of the Fair, When the history of the 
World's Fair comes to be written the musical record will be the most 
disgraceful feature of it if the truth be only half told, If it could be 
told entirely certain allegations of fraud and bribery now privately 
made would be brought home to the principals,and some of the far 
Western musical critics would suffer. The most prudent course for 


the historian to pursue will be to drop the musical chapters of his 


record altogether. It will not be pleasant reading if he be a truth- 


ful chronicle* and it will add nothing to the luster of the Fair. Itisa 
} mortifying, bumiiiating matter and one that should be dropped as 


soon as possible, lest its further investigation reveal some unpleasant 


facts. 

The ‘* Tribune” 
assertion that the piano makers do not make their 
own instruments. Of course they buy the parts, just 
as the ‘‘ Tribune” buysits paper. The ‘‘ Tribune” 


weakens its case at once by its 





And | 
besides that he is a shrewd dealer too, as the above 





23 





| manufacturer buy the forests or the trees; he buys 
the lumber and frequently he finds it of advantage to 

buy the case—from whom? From a case maker, not 
a piano maker. 

But the ‘‘ Tribune” evidently does not know that 
a piano is not the mere putting together of parts, and 
that it represents an individual idea more than any 
We leave aside the in- 


other product of industry. 
struments of the violin family, because fine violin 
making is not an industry. There is no product of 
| industry made to-day that represents with and in its 
name such thoroughly accented individuality as the 
piano industry. Absolutely none. The ‘ Tribune” 
does not know this, because the ‘‘ Tribune,” as the 


article shows, is in dense ignorance of piano con- 
struction, and we may therefore be permitted to 
state, for its instruction, that back, far behind the 
building of a piano there is something that photo- 
graphs upon the instrument subsequently its own 
character, and that something is the scale. 

The scale, which is the soul of the instrument, is 
not ordered in an outside factory, like the ink is with 
| which the ‘‘ Tribune” is printed. The scale of the 
piano is the foundation of its individuality and its de- 
velopment, its improvement and perfection all run 
| parallel with the improvement, development and 


} 
i 


perfection of its scale. Parts are bought on the out- 
side to carry out this scheme, just as the ‘** Tribune”’ 
sends out and gets material to improve the practical 
conduct of its composing room, but its editorials, like 
the scale of a piano, are its own. 

Hence the difference between pianos, just like the 
difference between the ‘‘Tribune” and its contem- 
poraries, most of whom would never have made such 
an absurd statement, which, if followed out, should 
induce that paper to reject its piano advertisements, 
for they would represent fraud if the ‘‘ Tribune” 
were and the ‘‘ Tribune” certainly 
fraud, doesn't it? 

Hence people can at once discover, provided of 


correct, hates 


course they are musical experts, the difference be- 
tween the well known and known makes of 
pianos, because the scale differences necessarily re- 


best 
sult in tone differences. An expert who has become 
acquainted with the various makes can distinguish a 
Chickering or a Knabe or a Hardman or a Stein- 
Decker 

in character ; 


- 
T 


way or a Sohmer or a Weber or a 
of pianos. Some are similar 
others represent widely diverging tone characteris- 
But then we are not now engaged in giving a 
We can only say 


or any 


these 


tics. 
lecture on piano tone distinctions. 
that these differences do not depend upon the factory 
that furnishes to piano manufacturers the varnish or 
the hinges or the strings even or the keyboard. They 
depend upon something the Chicago ‘‘ Tribune ” does 
not seem to understand, and so we'll let it go at that. 


One Hundred Dollars Reward. 
TOLEN from the Evette & Schaefer (Buffet) 


Electrical 





showcase, located in the gallery of the 
| Building, Columbian World’s Fair grounds, Chicago, during 


| the night-of September 18 to 14, one gold flute, Boehm sys- 


| tem, and one metal flute, Boehm system. 
|} <A reward of $100 will be paid and no questions asked for 
| the recovery of the instruments. Address Carl Fischer, 
No. 6 Fourth avenue, New York city, United States rep- 
resentative for Evette & Schaefer, Paris. 


He Didn’t Compose Them. 
ATLANTA, Ga., 

Editors Musical Courier: 
I am not the composer of ‘‘ Two Little Girls in Blue,” as 


September 14, 1893 


stated in your issue of September 6. 
Please kindly correct the same and oblige, 
CHARLIE 


Yours very truly, PRICE. 





MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano, equal to any! 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WATERLOO ORGAN CO, Waterloo. ¥. 





G3” We invite correspondence fron Dealers in localities where 
we are not represented. 





FOR SPRUCE SOUNDING BOARD LUMBER 


ADDRESS 


IRVING SNELL, Little Falls, N. Y., 


Manufacturer of first quality quartered spruce for ,ianos, and also dimen- 
sion lumber for violins and other instruments. 





does not buy the pulp or the rags, nor does the piano 


MILLAS T. HARRISVILLE, N. Y¥. 








DISPOSED OF. 


> 


Ff a newspaper has no justification for its own 
| opinions, a characteristic of our esteemed col- 
leagues, it should at least see to it that its statements 
of occurences are based on facts, and that fiction and 
falsehoods should not be made substitutes for the most 
essential element in the composition of a newspaper. 
For several weeks past the music trade press has as- 
serted that our Mr. Blumenberg asked Carpenter, the 
notorious juror of Section I, to resign and to recom- 
Blumenberg) to Mr. Thacher as his 
statement issued 


mend him (Mr. 
successor. Whether this absurd 
from Carpenter or from the little trade editors is of 
no consequence in the proper consideration of the 
er. If any of the editors who made this error 

1 or ever had had any respect for their own 
wspapers ; if any of them valued their publications, 
they could readily have obtained light on this subject 
righ Mr. Thacher’s office, where documentary 


¢ in 


+t 


matt 


1 hac 


hac 


ne 


proofs of all matters connected with the judgeships 
and the jurors are on file. 

[he conversation with Carpenter occured at the 
\uditorium in Chicago on August 20, The following 
let was mailed to Mr. Thacher on July 28, three 


weeks before 


ter 


Mr. Blumenberg to Mr. Thacher. 


CiTy OF CHICAGO, July 28, 1803 
/ton. John Boyd Thacher,Chatrman Executive Committee 
f Awards, World's Columbian Exposition 
Drak Stk—The courtesies extended to me since I have 
had the honor of your personal acquaintance impel me to 
iid you in abating the embarrassment surrounding the 
election of a piano and organ judge, and I therefore ask 
you not to consider my name in conjunction with the ap- 


never made application for the position it is of 
irse not necessary for me to withdraw officially. 

There As the 
documents on file in your office in reference to myself are of 


however, one request I desire to make. 
no further use, and as they constitute a testimonial of value 
tome, I would be pleased 1f you could make it compatible 
to give them into my possession, or at least copies of the 
They 


with pardonable pride, I am entitled to possess. 


same. constitute atribute to my character which, 
Wishing you continued success and prosperity, I remain 


yours respectfully, Makc A, BLUMENBERG. 


There is no necessity for any argument in the face 
of this, but we will state that the request in the latter 
paragraph of the letter was complied with, the docu- 
ments now in our possession showing an indorsement 
the like of which in quality, sentiment, tone and logic 
cannot be duplicated in any single case in the music 
trade 

t must not be forgotten that such an indorsement 
as our Mr. Blumenberg received, and at that volun- 
tarily, represented a moral force which could not be 
successfully ignored in the music trade gathered in 
Chicago and at the Exposition. It was this very 
moral force that threw Carpenter into consternation 
and made him a helpless fool, who in the moment 
could not control himself and offered to do anything 
to save himself. It was simply the tremendous force 

Mr. Blumenberg as represented by the 
great bulk of exhibitors and firms who constitute the 
main support of the little papers who have all along 
abused Mr. Blumenberg for refusing to aid in com- 
pounding a crime ; for surely it will be admitted that 
had he agreed with Carpenter that night the path of 
the judges in Section I would have been as smooth as 


behind 


our 


a billiard table. 

Carpenter had no judgeship at his disposal, and Mr. 
Blumenberg had weeks before renounced any idea of 
accepting such a position, as the documents prove. 
But Carpenter had other matters for sale, and of 
these he quickly made use to attempt to bribe our 
The prediction made that night has 
The logic of the situation made 
it impossible to ask Mr. Carpenter for favors, for 
there was more at stake than a favor from a judge in 
Section I. There was a tremendous journalistic 
coup in view, and everyone knowing our Mr. Blumen- 
berg is sure that this could not possibly be sacrificed 
for any inducements a man like Carpenter could 


senior editor. 


since been verified. 


Besides this, the petitions poured in to Mr. Thacher’s 
office asked for Mr. Blumenberg’s appointment as 
single, individual, expert judge, and such a position 
as juror in a six-judge jury was never contemplated by 
those who wanted him on the basis of expert judg- 
Hence the letter to Mr. Thatcher, sent as soon 


ment, 





as the appointment of the two foreign judges was 
publicly stated, for this ended the single, individual, 
expert plan. 


CURIOUS ETHICS. 


66 N indictment of a grand jury does not prove 
anything against a man. Our firm does not 
accept the fact that Mr. Carpenter was indicted for 


converting another man’s property to his own use as | 


a serious matter, and we look upon him as a proper 
individual for a place of trust and honor such as this 
judgeship notwithstanding. You know, a man may 
have bad luck, be unfortunate and get into trouble, 
but that is no reason why he should be condemned.” 

These were the remarks made by a member of a 
prominent firm of piano manufacturers in discussing 
the subject in this office. 

THE MusicaL CourIER has never maintained that 


Carpenter should be condemned; he should stand | 
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trial is what we claim, and his refusal to do so con- 
demns him, the condemnation coming from his own 
acts. Moreover THE MUSICAL CoURIER maintains that 
the fact of the indictment should have operated as 
a barrier to his appointment as judge. 

These are days when curious ethics are broached 
in defense of self interests to which some of the holi- 
est laws of morality and trade are made subservient. 
How many firms would retain a man in their employ 
after discovering that an indictment for a serious 
offense is on file against him? How many? How 
many men are there to-day in the service of piano 
and organ firms against whom criminal charges have 
been brought or could be brought even on mere ex 
parte testimony, much less by means of an indict- 
ment in force? There are of course none; and yet 
some are prepared to accept documents in the shape 
of diplomas on their goods obtained through an in- 
dicted individual and signed by him; others will de- 
fend him when his greatest defense would consist of 
his willingness to stand trial. 

Carpenter has not been convicted of this particular 
crime. He fled the State, and in not standing trial he 
does exactly what every other person does who acts 
similarly : he creates the opinion that he is guilty; he 
convicts himself. We are not surprised to find him 
defended by men who in former days also fled the 
State after having converted other people’s checks, 
drafts or property to their own use. When a defense 
comes from such sources it causes no surprise, but 
when it emanates from houses who claim respec- 
tability ; who preach honor and honesty as dogmatic 
business creeds ; who denounce their competitors for 
what they claim to be sharp practice; who go be- 
fore the community as makers of a high grade piano 
and ask to be trusted in asserting that their instru- 
ments are as represented; who pay their bills with 
their own money—when such houses defend as 
healthy a proposition that a man against whom an 
indictment for criminal acts is on file, which con- 
tinues as a blot upon his name, nevertheless is fit to 
occupy a position of trust, such as a judgeship in a 
World's Fair Jury, then, we believe, we are entitled 
to ask where will all this end? 

And this particular house does not stand alone in 
this position. The parturition of that idea and novel 
principle in ethics is not credited alone to this house, 
but simultaneously to a number of others in the piano 
and organ trade. 





It marks in our estimation a period of decadence. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


It is already in evidence that the contact with Car- 
penter has dulled the sensibilities of some of the 
piano and organ men, not that Carpenter personally 
is responsible for it, but the Carpenter atmosphere. 
We cannot keep cholera out of the country by the 
application of a moral law ; we must use sanitary and 
hygienic laws and we must use similar laws as ap- 
plied to trade to prevent contagion when we have 
business intercourse with men surrounded by the 
atmosphere in which Carpenter necessarily must 
live. 

If anyone had asserted three months ago that 
there was a possibility of the appointment as piano 
or organ judge or juror of a man against whom a 
criminal indictment was on file in a County Court, 
the whole trade would have revolted ; to-day it is vir- 
tually accepted that such indictment is not a bar 
against a man who is to occupy sucha place on a 
piano and organ jury, and many members of the 
trade show a willingness to sign their names to 
a testimonial indorsing the purity of his character. 

Of the houses who have received diplomas from 
this jury of which Carpenter was a member is there 
one house that will refuse it and publicly proclaim 
that it cannot afford to associate its name with the 


proceedings? Is there one? 


THE JURORS EXPLAIN. 


. > 

FTER having completed their work at the World's 
A Columbian Exposition the six jurors issued an 
explanatory statement to the piano, organ and musi- 
cal instrument exhibitors, which as an apology must 
ever remain a most unique document. The motives 
that prompted them to draw up, sign and distribute 
the paper can hardly be understood, and as a semi- 
official World’s Fair record it is unprecedented. We 
publish it as it appeared. 


* # 


The Apology. 


CHICAGO, September 9, 1805. 
To the Exhibitors : 

It seems proper, now that the examinations of musical 
instruments are completed and awards made, briefly to give 


the plan pursued by us. The judges visited the various 


| booths together, and together made examination of the in- 


struments, each judge carefully noting the points as they 
occurred to him, fully entering them in the book he carried 
for that purpose. When the examinations were completed 
the judges acted as a body in deciding the relative merits; 
and it may be mentioned that only in two minor cases was 
there any disagreement whatever, and that merely on a 


trivial point. Our judgment was unanimous. The awards 


| are the result of the examination and judgment of six men, 


not of one man. 
our verdict is changed by other authorities we shall be en- 


We have kept a complete record, and if 


| abled to show just where the change lies. 








(Signed) F. Zrecre.p, 
Gro. STECK, 


Respectfully, 


V. J. Hiavac, 
Max ScuikDMAYER, 
Hucu A. CLarke, 


Epwin P. CARPENTER. 


* & & 


Why should these jurors have come to the conclu- 
sion that there was a possibility of change in the 
Award Report? What was it that prompted them to 
suspect such a contingency? What, in the first place, 
induced them to keep books, each judge ‘‘ fully enter- 
ing [the points] in the book he carried for that pur- 
pose"? Which judge mistrusted the other judges 
most, and which judges mistrusted any single judge? 

Great mistrust necessarily must have prevailed or 
such cast-iron precautions would not have been taken, 
but admitting the plan a necessary precaution against 
possible error, why not have one book kept by one 
judge selected for that purpose ; why six books, each 
judge keeping one to guard against the errors of the 
other five, and as evidence that some outside force 
could make emendations or changes, the last remarks 
added? Why place this evidence of the prevailing 
suspicion before the world in such a document? 

Who are other authorities? Carpenter's emissary 
explained that, and the existence of the Besson 
award proves that beyond the judges other authori- 
ties controlled the diploma. Mr. Schiedmayer, as 
referred to elsewhere, stated in the office of THE 
Musica. Courier last Wednesday that the signatures 
to the Besson award were fraudulent, but that is only 
one method applied by ‘‘ higher authorities.” 

The men who put the Carpenter appointment 
through Mr, Thacher's office were members of juries 





















themselves and had votes in the Departmental Jury 
that controlled the subordinate judges and juries 
this is one of the “higher authorities” referred to in 
the above pronunciamento or declaration of inno- 
cence. 

It is a fearful arraignment of a system, a system 
that made it necessary for a set of judges to keep 
books as a matter of individual self-protection and as 
a protection against the possible interference of 
‘higher authorities,” one of whom were piano or or- 
gan judges. 

When the history of this World’s Fair award system 
gets to be written in full it will be found rather in- 
teresting reading. This manifesto of the judges is 
an unconscious admission of the possibility of fraud, 
and as such should never have seen daylight unless 
the judges found it imperative to issue it to protect 
themselves at the sacrifice of the very men who put 
them there. 

No matter how viewed, the document is a fearful 
And by the way, was it possible that 
Schiedmayer could, on 


arraignment. 
an expert like Steck or like 
all points, have agreed with Carpenter in every in- 
stance? Take inequality of scale in an upright. 
Carpenter could never have detected this, and yet he 
agreed in an examination of 50 to 100 different makes 
of pianos and organs with such practical piano men 
as Steck and Schiedmayer ! ! 

But the books kept by the six judges, in each of 
which the points of each piano and organ were care- 
fully noted, could give to any piano or organ friend 
of any of the six judges the whole story of the com- 
bined awards, and therefore the method of keeping 
six books instead of one had its great merits. 

New Pipe ‘Oveen Company. 
HE firm of John W. Steere & Sons, pipe organ 
builders, Mass., 
the retirement of John S. Steere 
as John W. Steere & Son. Thedissolution is due to family 
brought about 








Springfield, has been dissolved by 


and has been reorganized 
late dullness 


disagreements, chiefly by the 


in trade 


John S. Steere, who goes out associates himself with 
George W. Turner, who was formerly a member of the 
original Steere & Turner firm, and the new house will as- 
sume that title. Mr. Turner started the pipe organ busi- 


ness with John W, Steere in Westfield in 1867, and in 1879 


the business was removed to Springfield. 
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300+400=700. 


Y this time the whole music trade is thoroughly 
B posted in the knowledge that the paid subscrip- 
tion of the *‘ Art Journal” represents less than 300 
readers, and that of *‘ Presto”’ less than 400. About 
these figures there is no further doubt, and had there 
been any the nature of the replies made to our state- 
ments would have removed it. These then are among 
the fixed facts generally accepted in the music trade. 

In their ways those two little papers represent a 
feature in the music trade that leads to some strange 
reflections. Is it possible, we come to think after a 
while, that similar papers could be published for any 
length of time in any other trade? We believe there 
is one other trade which has tolerated it, and that is 
the sewing machine trade ; but all other trades when 
invaded with such parasites drive them out after a 
little while. In the music trade and the sewing ma- 
chine trade they appear to live and in their way pros- 
per as parasites do. 

Take for instance the trades of grocers, dry goods, 
drugs and chemicals, wines and liquors, cigars and 
tobacco, notions, hats and caps, clothing, hardware, 
jeweiry, furniture and decorations, crockery and 
household goods—take any of these trades and con- 
sider that when you visit a town, say, of 20,000 inhab- 
itants, you will find one decent piano, organ and 
music establishment to from three to twenty each of 
the other trades. Dun’s and Bradstreet’s weekly re- 
ports also show you the proportions, and they are 
about the same. 

Neither the ‘‘ Art Journal” nor ‘‘ Presto” has any 
circulation worth mention among musical people, who 
ridicule both papers; neither has a musical writer 
30th are relegated to the trade for 
That is, about 200 
** Art 

The 


music 


engaged on it. 
75 per cent. of their subscription. 
dealers and manufacturers pay to read the 
Journal” and about 300 pay to read ‘ Presto.” 
total number of institutions in the 
line—makers, jobbers, retailers, repairers, publishers 
and independent tuners—is about 12,000. The smaller 
ones, the careful ones, those who represent the in- 
telligent bone and sinew in the medium and small 
cities, who look at three or four dollars subscription 
annum as an expense that must be considered 


business 


per 
the sum frequently representing an instalment col- 








25 





lection 
outlay. 
or a copy marked by someone and sent to them, but 
they are not on the paid lists of these papers, because 
the papers do not furnish them with any information 
representing capital to them. None them ever 
contain a single problem under consideration which 


justify the 
copy 


find nothing in such papers to 
Once in a while they run across a stray 


of 


can be made useful to the dealer to aid his own busi- 
ness interests. 

Take the stencil fight. 
CouRIER circulated millions 
among the dealers on that single issue. 
over the land the dealers clamored for those copies, 
week after week, year upon year. We have thou- 
sands of acknowledgments from dealers telling us 
of the constant use to which this paper was put by 
and we can trace 


MuUSICAI 


copies 


In 10 years THE 
millions of 
From all 


yes, 


them because of the stencil exposé, 
thousands of permanent subscribers on our books for 
years to the analytical and logical discussion of that 
topic alone. The eradication of Beatty was another 
great benefit to the legitimate dealer which brought a 
large constituency to the paper. 

Take an ‘‘Art Journal” of 10 years ago and com- 
pare it with one of this week; the two copies will 
look very much the same in size and character; take 
of 1887 and compare it to a copy of 1893 

same thing, virtually ; that tells the story. There 
is nothing more eloquent than these simple means to 
prove that there is no earthly, human reason why 
either of the two should have more readers than they 


a ‘‘Presto” 


on the autoharp 
& 


have. 

HAT cleverly written brochure 
a which is being circulated by Alfred Dolge 
Son is creating additional interest in that instrument. 

This firm wish it understood that any dealer can 
obtain these pamphlets gratis with their name and 
inprint on them by making application at their office, 
110 East Thirteenth street. 

The time is now at hand when 
placed for the later fall or holiday trade. 
no question but what dealers will experience 
greater demand for autoharps this season than ever 
before. The attention of the public has been di- 
rected to the possibilities of the autoharp as a musi- 
cal instrument in many telling and impressive ways 
and it is bound to count. 


orders should be 
There is 
a 








Place your orders now to insure a complete stock. 





Competition and increased business have not 
only improved the quality but reduced the price; 
and we think, in view of these facts, coupled with 
our recent brilliant success in England, that we are 
entitled to even a larger share ot your generous 
patronage. 








Pia 


oR’? 


HARDMAN, PECK & CO., Manufacturers 


lith & 12th Aves., 48th & 49th Sts., New York. 
Hardman Hall, Fifth Ave. & 19th St., New York. 
CHICAGO. LONDON. 


Factories: 
Warerooms: 
NEW YORK. 




















THE CELEBRATED 


Carl Scheel 


Cassel, 


Highest Award and Gold Medal 
at Melbourne Exposition. 


A display of these excellent Pianos will 


F.. 


7O4 Smithfield St., 


Where Wholesale Prices can be had for 
above Pianos and the Bechstein 





SLULTZ & BAUER, 


— MANUFACTURERS 
Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


338 and 340 East 3ist St., New York 





Piano, 


Germany. 


FouNDED IN 1846. 











be found at the Columbian 
Exposition. 


GENERAL AGENT: 


BECHTEL, 


PITTSBURGH PA., 





Grands. 



































REGINA! 


PATENTED. 








The REGINA is the first and only Music Box 
manufactured in the United States. 

The REGINA plays thousands of popular and 
sacred melodies by means of indestructible 
metallic tune sheets. 

The REGINA excels in purity and volume of 
tone as well as general durability. 

The REGINA has a clock work whose p1rts are 
mterchangeable throughout, and repairs, if 
any, will not cause the trouble and expense 


always experienced with imported music 
boxes. 
The REGINA can be furnished in any style 


and size for Parlor or Concert use ; in upright 
artistically ornamented case connected with 
a hall clock, or as automaton wih money 
drop attachment. 


} THE REGINA MUSIC BOX CO., 


20 Morris St., Jersey City, N. J. 
























J. Howard Stannard. 








NOTHER intelligent young man, active and 
A energetic in the piano industry, is dead. J. Howard 
who had been until recently secretary of the 
Prescott 
etirement was due to illness, succumbed to it on the 6th of 
nth. The of Manchester, N. H., where 
resided most of the time, speaks of the event as follows 


Piano Company, of Concord, N. H., and whose 


‘Union,” 














( ‘ September 7 J. Howard Stannard, residing at the cor- 
fl ind Pleasant street, died quite suddenly late this after- 
Alt gh he had been a citizen of Concord but a few years, 
" lrawn about him a wide circle of the truest of friends. 
H a nat of Lawrence and was 35 years of age He obtained 
1 the city of his birth, and quite early in life en- 
‘ é a rument business in that city. Through life 
e¢ re prominently engaged in the handling of high grade 
He was engaged in his ch line of business several years 
} i Ma ester, and three years ago accepted the position 
eta rescott Pian pany in this city. This pusi- | 
1 April, when, be ise of failing he: he was 
ip active business life, and a few months later re- 
l fice in this company. While a member of its working 
va rumental in expanding the business of the concern’s 
i ca ext t 
His eners and sh were far ng for s physical nature to 
vitl and He died of that dread disease known as Bright's disease 
id bee rking in his system for several years. During his 
he had displayed phenomenal courage In 1885 he 
Miss Jenkins, of Lawrence, and is survived by her and ons 
H ilso s ived by a father, two sisters and two brothers 
Massachusetts. He was prominently associated with the 
irian S ety of this city, where he had won a host strong 
Hisnature was of that gentlemanly, open, genial and free 
i ] Ww always attracts, and his sudden death will be 
i host of friends in the various cities in which he has 
reaved widow will share the sym] iy of all in thus 
er husband inthe prime of his noble manhood 


Prescott Factory Enlarged. 
‘THE large addition to the factory of the 
[ Prescott Piano Company that has been in progress 
for the past three months is now nearly completed and al- 
ready partially occupied. The additional room gained will 
vive much needed space for extending the dry rooms, case 
»oms and varnish rooms, and will nearly double the for- 
mer capacity of the factory. Business with this company 


has bee 


n exceptionally good through the entire season, and 


working time is still continued unchanged, as it has been 
for years past 10 hours per day, SIX days in the week. 

The present month opens actively, and the out 
} 


fall trade is good 


look for 

The high grade of work now turned out 
B°s8 

by the Prescott Piano Company compares favorably with 


the t 


best in the market, and the musical public are fast 
learning and appreciating this fact.—Concord ‘* 


Patriot 


People and 


Mr. Merrill’s Movements. 
JOHN N. MERRILL, manager of the 


R 
M Merrill Piano Company, returned from a trip abroad. 
Mr. Merrill's company having recently purchased the busi- 
ness of the Smith Organ Company, the two are being com- 
bined and Mr. Merrill has just established a branch office in 
London at 84 Oxford street. He left Boston August 11, 
Mr. 


Merrill sees signs of improvement on all sides, and predicts 


and returns confident of an excellent season of trade. 


a period of general business success.—Boston ‘‘ Traveller.” 








Fire in the New England Factory. 
HILE making his rounds in the New Eng- 
land Piano Company’s works, No. 32 George street, 


Roxbury, Boston, September 9, the watchman discovered a 

brisk blaze in what is known as the ‘‘ gluing room ” in the 
~ | 

basement, 227 at 9:01 


The fire originated from some unknown cause, and 


and he pulled in an alarm from box 
r. M. 
the loss was about $50. 


Business Changes. 

H. BATTALIA & CO. have opened a piano 

& repair factory at Fitchburg, Mass., and will com- | 
pletely rebuild old instruments. 

Anglo-Canadian Music Publishers’ Association, of 

affiliated with the 

Edwin Ashdown, will move into new quar- | 


The 


Montreal, which is London and New 


York houses of 
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ters at 122 and 124 Yonge street, under the management of 
Mr. Sydney Ashdown. 

Suckling & Sons, of Toronto, Canada, have 
leased their warerooms to the Bell Organ Company, of 
Guelph, and Mr. George H. Suckling has been placed in 


Messrs. 


charge. Arrangements have been made to represent the 
Sohmer and Emerson pianos. 
L. S. Parsons has opened a new instalment music store 


at Waterloo, Iowa. 


Another Good “ Ad.” 
From the “Century Magazine.” 


Where no Dealer sells 
our pianos we send, on 


approval, direct from the 


factory ; the piano to be returned if not en- 





tirely satisfactory, we paying the freight 
both ways. 

Old instruments taken as part pay for 
new, and you can pay the rest about as you 
like, in reason. It is as easy to deal with 
us 2,000 miles away as if you were in Bos- 
ton; we are used to it and will tell you all 
about it, and send a catalogue—free—but 
you must write for it. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 


183 Tremont St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Behning & Sons 
wonder how many piano manufacturers 


W have received orders for square pianos during the 


year? 

Now every one in the trade knows that the manufacture 
of square pianos in an industry of the past, that they are in 
the market only as second hand instruments, except in a 
few special instances. And yet in some places a square 


piano is more desirable than an upright. In the public 


school buildings, for instance, it has been found that a 
square piano can be placed in front of a class of pupils and 
be more convenient and useful for the vocal teacher— 


usually the pianist as well—than any upright would be. In 
consequence squares are generally used. 

Behning & Son—now Behning & Sons—years back fur- 
nished square pianos for some of the public school buildings. 
These instruments gave splendid satisfaction. They were 
found durable, and abounded in other qualities which made 
them desirable for use under the peculiarly trying conditions 
incidental to a semi public use. 

Eight 
ferent school buildings in Harlem not many months since. 


new square pianos were wanted for as many dif- 
The order was given to Behning & Sons and has been 
filled. 

We may say for the upright piano bearing the name of 


Behning on its fall board that the same care in construction 
is observed by the firm that characterized the square pianos 
of ancient days. They are acknowledged to be, by the 
dealers who have handled them the longest, eminently 
satisfactory both as instruments and sellers. 

Work was begun at the Behning & Sons factory on 
Monday. They have been closed some time during the 
summer. 


Alfred Dolge & Son 
FURTHER important branch of the Musical 
Department of the World’s Fair is the exhibition of 





enormous dimensions in a comparatively short space of 
time, and a fairly representative stock of their wares is ex- 
hibited in their comparatively small stall. There is a profile 
of a tree on the floor, showing the wood in the rough from 
which their celebrated sound boards are made. Their felt 
has been arranged in a tasteful pyramid, representing all 
qualities which they are making, and this pyramid is 
crowned by the producer of the material of all felt—z. e., 
a lamb.—London ‘* Music Trade Journal.” 


B. Shoninger Company. 
B SHONINGER COMPANY, at their factory 
» in New Haven, have been making some important al- 
terations and improvements in the dry kilns. 

Additional buildings have been erected and a complete 
Sturtevant system is now used. 

The Shoningers are steadily accumulating larger space 
and greater facilities for the manufacture of pianos and or- 
gans. 

Their factory plant covers acres of ground and the build- 
ings are appointed with every modern appliance. 

In the style of the Shoninger pianos they are advancing 
equally on a plane with the Shoninger factory. If there is 
it 
proved by stepping intothe warerooms on Fifth avenue and 
in Colonial style and finish. 
This was made for the World’s Columbian Fair, but it 


impressed 


any question regarding this statement can easily be 


examining that ‘‘ Columbian ” 


so many who called at the warerooms as being 
artistic and handsome without being too elaborate for com- 
mercial use, that the firm decided to adopt it as a perma- 
nent style, and they will include it hereafter in the Shonin- 
ger catalogue. 

The style No. 42 has always been an excellent seller, and 
to make it even more popular, if that can be possible, the 
The 


changes give the design as a whole a more uniform ap- 


pilasters and trusses have been changed somewhat. 


pearance, 

In about a month’s time one of the smallest and what 
Shoninger & Co. believe will be one of the most desirable 
baby grand pianos made by any concern will be ready for 
public inspection. 

This small grand will fill a place in the Shoninger assort- 
ment. 

They promise a revelation. 

at Bunker Hill, lL, lestroyed by fire on 


Jansen’s Music Store was 
Saturday, September Ii 











Woodbury & Harris, pipe organ manufacturers, Boston, have 
dissolved, Jesse Woodbury con 1e business. 
A. Howard Hinkle, treasurer of the John Church Company, Cin- 


ti, was at the Hotel Brunswick, Boston, last week 


The former executioner of * Klosterland,” a section in Branden- 


burg, Prussia, was the organ builder Fr. Gast, of Furstenwalde, who 


recently died at the age of seventy-eight 








Hervey Harris, the inspector at the Estey Organ works, while 
chopping wood at West Brattleboro a few days ago, cut three 
toes of his right foot, two of them being nearly severed 

Al st H. Dettme i rmer organ builder, died at his home in 
Cana arie, N. Y., last T He was 80 years of age and had 


ortune by his various enterprises. 


Kurzenknabe & Son, of Harrisburg, Pa., who have lately erected 
a new building for a piano wareroom, have been representatives of 
the Steck pianos for many years. The Steck has been the leader. 
Geo. Steck & Co. sent some handsome instruments of their make to 
brighten the new wareroom on the occasion of the opening Monday 
last. 

—J. W. Jenkins’ Sons, music dealers, yesterday brought suit in 
equity in the Circuit Court against Mrs. Susan A. Cline and H. M 
Holder ver of the Kansas City Safe Deposit Savings 


Jank, to reco 


, as rece and 


ver $6) due them on an organ purchased by Mrs. Cline 











piano materials. As far as piano materials go nearly the 
whole of the American trade in this line is in the hands of 
Messrs. Alfred Dolge & Son, of New York and Dolgeville. 

Through the enormous enterprise and energy of the head 
of this firm (Mr. Alfred Dolge) the business has assumed 


The plaintiffs claim the defendant, who had a deposit of some 
$300, gave them a check on the suspe nded bank in payment for the 
organ about the time that the bank closed. Before they had cleared 


the check the bank closed, and now Mrs. Cline, who has no other 


resources, refuses to surrender the organ or to pay the bill again 


The plaintiffs sue to establish a lien against the defendants.—Kansas 


City “ Journal.”’ 








PIANO PLATES. 


Send your address and receive a Sample Plate 
and Prices. 


L. E. HOYT & CO., Walton, N. Y. 


CLEVELAND FOOTE, Agent, 47 Broadway, New York. 


Charges prepaid. 








Story & Clark Organ Company. 




















CHICAGO. 
Largest Exclusive Organ Manufacturers in the World. 


FACTORIES: 








HIGH GRADE ORGANS ONLY. 


LONDON. 
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0... RODER, 


| LEIPSIC, GERMANY, 


ESTABLISHED 1846. 





and Printing, 


Li Wy 


ia 8 
= ap 
7 — _— , 


Typography, 
Begs to invite Music 
2 Houses to apply for 
Estimates of Manu- 
scripts to be engraved 
< and printed. Most 
perfect and quickest 


execution; liberal 





conditions. 


LARGEST HOUSE for MUSIC ENGRAVING and PRINTING. 


Specimens of Printing, Title Samples and Price List free on application. 


EXHIBITING AT THE WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, 
EXHIBIT 236, GERMAN BUILDING. 











C. F. GOEPEL & CO. 
IMPORTERS AND 
DEALERS IN 
PIANO MAKERS’ SUP- 
PLIES AND TOOLS, 
| 137 EAST 13th STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue; ready April 1. 


F. MUEHLFELD & CO., 


« Piano Manufacturers, » 


511& 513 E. 137th St., NEW YORK. 
GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


Fianoforte Actions, 


135 & 137 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK. 


(FORMERLY 144 ELIZABETH STREET.) 


WESER BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 
524, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 

















YOU KNOW THAT THE 


PALACE ORGANS 


ARE MANUFACTURED BY THE 


& BLAKE ORGAN 


Co. 
OF WORCESTER, MASS., 
Where they have been made for more than 20 Years. 





[_ORING 














Music Engraving 


Lithography and 





——MANUFACTURERS OF— 


THE NEEDHAM cheat ig NEEDHAM ORCANS 


UNEXCELLED FOR LEAD THE WORLD FOR 
FINISH, DURABILITY AND TONE, QUALITY AND WORKMANSHIP. 








CHAS, H, PARSONS, Prasipent. 


ty nion on Sema), New York. 


Office and Warerooms, 36 East {4th St. 


FOREIGN ACENCIES: 


GREAT BRITAIN—Henry Amorivce, London. NEW ZEALAND—Min 


RUSSIA—Herman & Grossman, St. Petersburg and church. 
arsaw. INDIA—T. Bevan & Co.. Calcutta. 


AUSTRALIA—Svutrow Bros., Melbourne. BRAZIL—F. Ricuarps, Rio Janiero. 
GERMANY —B6ume & Son, Gera- Reuss. (For American Agencies address Home Office as above.) 


ner & THompson, Christ- 








“THE HIGHEST TYPE.” 


ST25CXK PIANOS 


MANUFACTURED BY 
CAPITAL, H CLASS 


$50,000.00. STARA PIANO CP er 


171 and 173 SOUTH CANAL STREET, CHICAGO, 


R. W.TANNER & SON, 





ANO _ 








MOUSE PROOF 


Pedal Feet 


OVER 
100,000 PAIRS IN 
USE. 












ALBANY, N. ¥Y. 


Send for Catalogue. 
































LEINS & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS 


UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


- 542 WEST FORTIETH STREET. 


Factory and Warerooms, - 
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TRAMP TUNERS. 


Raseally Work in the West. 





| a is this for a card of a fake piano tuner? 


N. ¥. City, Jan. 5, 1886. 

THIS Is TO CERTIFY, That C. C. Taylor has 
been in our employ for seven years as a Tuner 
and Action Regulator and leaves us consider- 

: ed an expert in both branches. For other in- 
: formation, address THEO. STEINWAY, 
Steinway & Sons’ Factory, 
New York City 


G GE Gayler 


TRAVELING EXAMINER 
PIANO MAKERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
CHICAGO AND NEW YORK. 


EXPERT PIANO TUNER : 
AND REBUILDER. : 


This gay and festive piano ruiner has been victimizing | 


He called on Mrs. G. O. Thayer, 
Forrest, Ill., and solicited a job tuning her piano. He rep- 
resented that he was in the employ of Lyon & Healy. That 
lady wired Lyon & Healy as follows 

n & Healy 
layl 


people throughout Illinois. 


ying your recommendation all right? 
Mrs. G. O. THAYER. 


TN ote or 


never had been in theiremploy. Mrs. Thayer then wrote 
Lyon & Healy. The letter follows: 

FORREST, IIl., September 13, 1893. 
Vessrs. Lyon & Heal 

GENTLEMEN—Your favor of the 12th received, also the answer to 
Thanks for your prompt attention. 

Inclosed you will find the card you asked for. 

rhe recommendation from you stated that C. C. Taylor was highly 
recommended to you by Steinways, &c. It was quite a lengthy one 
Mr. Healy was given as further reference. (I do not remember the 
initials given.) There was also a recommendation from Professor 
Skinner, of Bloomington 

This C. C. Taylor said he had overhauled Mr. Skinner’s Steinway. 

He said his brother and another man were with him, but I only 
know of one assisting him. 

They left yesterday ; think they went to Fairbury. 

My piano (Fischer) needs some attention, and I thought if the man 
was genuine, it would be well toemploy him, but asI never allow any- 
» handle my instrument unless I know them to be reliable, I 
f learning about these men was to hear from 


ri 


telegram of the 11th 


, IL, teacher of the piano. 


one te 
thought the best way o 
you 


Thanking you very much 


n 


for the interest you have taken, I remain, 
Yours truly, Mrs. G. O. THAYER. 

Another thing. The fraud’s card says that he is the 
‘‘ Traveling Examiner, Piano Makers’ Association, Chicago 
and New York.” There is no ‘‘ piano makers’ association, 
Chicago and New York.” Again, the New York Piano 
Makers’ Association has no traveling representative. 

The man is a fraud of the first water; give him a wide 
berth or turn him over to the police. A last word on Mr. 
C. C. Taylor: On his card is printed a certificate from Mr. 
Theodore Steinway. As the man is a ‘‘fake” pure and 
simple, this certificate is probably another ‘‘fake.” So 
much for Taylor, alleged tuner, piano destroyer and gen- 
eral fraud. 

Another precious rascal has been victimizing the trade in 
Michigan. He tunes pianos, solicits orders for music, col- 
lects moneys and disappears, together with all cash collect- 


ed. He is named Fisher and he is evidently a ‘fisher of 
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| men,” though hardly the kind called years ago in far Judea. 
A letter from Mrs. L. E. Baum to Lyon & Healy outlines 
this man’s transactions. 
ALBION, Mich., September 11, 1893. 
Lyon & Healy : 

A man (giving his name as Fisher) representing your firm as piano 
tuner, tuned my piano about two weeks ago ; he also took orders for 
music, for which I paid him, and asI have never received the music 
think he must have been an impostor and I have been one of his 
victims. 

If such an impostor is representing your firm secretly you ought to 
know it. If you have no sucha man out on the road I can find out 
Hoping tohear from you, I am, 

Yours respectfully, Mrs. L. E. BAUM. 

Mr. Ronald Thomas asks about a tramp whose machina- 
tions have been confined thus far to California. 

Frank Akers and one Rathsack have been operating in 
Illinois, while H. Hohenstein has been using Lyon & 
Healy’s name as reference without authority. 

They are a precious lot and their operations are explained 
in the following letter from Lyon & Healy : 


who he is. 











| of whitewashing Mr. Theodore Thomas. 
Lyon & Healy replied that C. C. Taylor was not and 


LYON & HEALY, / 
CHICAGO, September 14, 1893. 5 


Mr. John E. Hall, 220 Wabash avenue : 

DEAR SiR~—The late depression in trade appears to have brought 
out an unusually large crop of bogus tuners, who go about the coun- 
try soliciting tuning and repair work on the representation that they 
are in the employ of some one of the well-known music houses of this 
city. We have lately experienced a great deal of annoyance through 
complaints from different quarters, and mention the following, which 
have occurred within the past two or three weeks: 

Mr. Ronald Thomas, of Santa Barbara, Cal., telegraphed us that 
one Meyerhoff was soliciting tuning and repair work, claiming to be 
inouremploy. Michigan has produced a precocious example of the 
same kind of enterprise in the person of one C. Fisher, who claims to 
be in the employ of our house and who, in addition to soliciting tun- 
ing and repair work on that ground, also takes orders for sheet 
music and books, collecting for them inadvanceand of course never 
sending them. We have heard of this party through Miss Leila M. 
Harlow and Wm. McFarland, both of Decatur, Mich. Later we have 
heard from this same party through Mrs. L. E. Baum, Albion, Mich., 
whose letter we herewith inclose. 

Another of these impostors, one C. C. Taylor, is reported to us by 
Mrs. O. Thayer, whose telegram and correspondence, together 
with the card of Taylor, we inclose herewith. 

The following parties operating in this city and suburbs on the 
representation of being employed by this house have been reported 


G. 


to us: 

Frank Akers, giving his address at 1360 State street, and one Rath- 
sack, giving his address as 425 West Indiana street. It has also been 
reported that H. Hohenstein, who was formerly employed by us asa 
tuner, has been soliciting tuning on the representation that he is still 

Yours, &c., LYON & HEALY. 

Theodore Thomas Whitewashed. 

The Chicago Orchestral Association has begun its work 
The association 
was bound to do this, for they have $50,000 a year in- 
terest in Thomas. The open letter which is found below 
is simply a tirade against the press, which has been show- 
ing Mr. Thomas up in a very unpleasant light all this sum- 
mer. Of course the letter is for the purpose of increas- 
ing the receipts from the Thomas concert season which 
commences in October or November. This 1s the last year 
that the Orchestral Association guarantees to pay the 
deficit from the Thomas concerts, and it is not likely that 
50 of Chicago’s level headed business men will be caught 
in renewing such acontract. Thomas is dead in Chicago. 

The open letter is published in our musical department. 

Schimmel & Nelson at Home. 

The Schimmel & Nelson Piano Company have secured 
great recognition at home. Already the citizens of Fari- 
bault, Minn., are loud in praise of the excellent product of 
the factory in their midst and are doing the company 
honor. The daily press of Faribault has a great deal to say 
of the concern lately, and I append a portion of a long 
notice from the Faribault ‘‘ Democrat :” 


In the Schimmel & Nelson piano the pinblock is made of seven 
pieces of maple veneer alternately grooved together ; the back frame 
is constructed of solid ash, and the bridge made of several thick- 
nesses of veneer, and the whole is securely coated and varnished in- 
side and out. Only the best materials obtainable for money are used 
in the work, and all the sounding boards and other pieces are 
thoroughly dried and seasoned in an immense heating box before 
being put into a piano. 

These pianos are fitted with a patent fallboard, which falls back 
into place without obstructing the view of the piano or interfering 
with the music rest, and can be taken out without removing a screw. 

The agraffe or bearing bar is held in place by five large screws, so 
adjusted that a more even tension is secured on the strings and a 
freer vibration given than is found in other pianos where 15 to 20 
screws are used. By using only five screws the liability of striking 
strings and giving a metallic tone is avoided. (So far as we are able 
to ascertain, this is the only agraffe bar made in the world with but 
five screws, and it is covered by letters patent.) From the accurate 


in our employ. 





drawing of the scale and the position of the strings all chance of one 


string coming in contact with another ora pin is avoided. By the 
position and shape of the agraffe bar is secured the duplex scale. 

In the finishing room cases of the following styles are under way: 
Mahogany, Hungarian ash, cocobola, Circassian walnut, mottled ma- 
hogany and others. All moldings on every case are solid natural 
wood. The engraving and fret sawing on panels for cases are dainty 
and tasteful and the finish exquisite. 

Any piano company can get up a nice case, but every company 
does not get up a good scale, and the Schimmel & Nelson Company 
justly boast of the superb tone of their instruments—its purity, vol- 
ume and resonance, and the entire absence of metallic sounds. A 
number of perfected instruments from this factory have already 
been sent out, and after the most thorough and trying tests their 
owners unhesitatingly pronounce them perfect. 


Wants A Western Factory. 

Some three weeks ago Mr. Charles Jacob came to Chicago, 
presumably to attend to World’s Fair matters and inci- 
dentally see the Fair. Apparently these were the only 
reasons for his sojourn so long in the city. 

This week comes the story that the gentleman is negoti- 
ating for the purchase of a Western piano plant. He has 
been figuring with Mr. Charles Hinze and with the receiver 
of the Anderson Piano Company. As yet Mr. Jacob has 
not closed with anyone. He is taking his time, looking the 
ground over carefully and will not move until he sees just 
what he wants. He knows what he wants. 

Mr. Charles Jacob has disposed of his financial interest in 
Jacob Brothers and therefore is free to give his entire time 
toa new business. He thinks there is a better chance for 
success in buying a business already established than in 
starting an entirely new one. 

Just what he will do I cannot state this week. Mr. Jacob 
is an enterprising man and will doubtless succeed in push- 
ing a Western factory. 

A Small Chicago Failure. 

Horace Branch, an old dealer in this city, formerly a 
piano tuner, has made an assignment to his nephew, Daniel 
Branch. The assets of the concern consist simply of notes 
from customers and a few second-hand pianos, and amount 
to a little over $12,000. The liabilities of the concern will 
be somewhere in the neighborhood of $8,000, perhaps a 
little more. Blasius & Sons are the ones who have forced 
Mr. Branch’s assignment and their claims amount to about 
$3,300. This was a consignment account for which accom- 
modation notes were given. Another one of the creditors 
is the Schaff Brothers Company, who are in for about $2,000 
in a similar way to the Blasius & Sons Company. Some 
old accounts due Messrs. Geo. Steck & Co. and the Har- 
rington concern bring the liabilities up to the amount as 
stated. Mr. Branch has never been a typical Chicago 
dealer; he has always been slow, and in speaking of Chi- 
cago concerns one would be very apt to forget him. Still, 
though slow, he has always been considered fairly good. 


Anxious to Continue Business, 

Messrs. W. H. Howard and N. H. Anderson, the practical 
stockholders of the Columbian Organ and Piano Company, 
are anxious to continue the business, and are seeking a 
man with capital ; $12,000 will put the concern in good run- 
ning shape after the courts are through with the liquida- 
tion. At the present time the assignee 1s running the fac- 
tory, and a man could step into a nice thing provided 
he had $12,000 ready money. That individual has not 
as yet been found, but both of the above named gentle- 
men believe that he lives and that they will succeed in 
unearthing him. They are working hard to finance the 
company, and may possibly succeed. 


Five Engagements. 

Mr. Le Roy, manager for Nikita, called upon me and 
stated that he had closed five different engagements in 
different cities for the diva to sing. He said that in each 
case he could trace the engagements to THe Musica 
Courter, thus again proving the value of this journal as 
an advertising medium. 

Put on Your Guessing Caps. 

If a certain deal now on the tapis goes through there will 
be another large house in Chicago. It will handle pianos, 
and possibly organs, and at this writing there is every 
likelihood of the successful issue of the deal, and it will be 
a good one. 

Gone to a New Field. 

Mr. George J. Kurzenknabe has gone to Harrisburg, 
Pa., where he will assume charge of his father’s new store, 
said to be the finest in Central Pennsylvania. The new 
warerooms will be opened September 18 to 23 with re- 





P. J. Gildemeester, for Many Years Managing Partner of Messrs. Chickering & Sons. 





Hildemvester & Kroeger 





Henry Kroeger, for Twenty Years Superintendent of Factories of Messrs. 


Steinway & Sons. 








Second Avenue and Twenty-first Street, New York. 
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CARL 
FISCHER, 


6 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Sole Agent for the United States for the 
‘amous 


F. BESSON & CO., 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 





Prototype Band Instruments, the Easiest Blowing and Most Perfect Instruments on Earth. 

Band and Orchestra Music, both Foreign and Domestic, made a specialty of, and for its completeness 
in this line and music for different instruments my house stands unapproached in this country. Catalogues will 
be cheerfully furnished upon application. 

Musical Merchandise Department, Wholesale and Retall, complete in all its appointments. Every- 
thing is Fin mec and purchased direct, and greatest care is exercised to procure goods of the finest quality 
only. nstruments and Strings are acknowledged to be the Best Quality obtainable. 

Some of the Many Specialties I represent: E. Rirrersuausen (Berlin), Boehm System Flutes; 
Coitin-Mezzin, Paris, Celebrated Violins, Violas and 'Cellos; Burret Paris (Evette & Schaeffer), Reed Instru- 
ments. Over 1,000 Instruments constantly in stock. 

Peccatte (Paris) and Suess Celebrated Violin Bows. 


S.S. STEWART," FINE BANJOS. 


Publisher of BANJO MUSIC and BOOKS. 
Also the “ BANJO AND GUITAR JOURNAL.” 









SEND FOR 
CATALOGUE. 






STORE AND FACTORY: 
221 & 223 CHURCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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WITH THE NEW 


Sort STop. 


PIANOS. 


HIGH GRADE.—TWO SIZES.—TEN STYLES. 


TERRITORY PROTECTED. WRITE FOR PRICES. 


PRESCOTT PIANO CO. 


gis ane 


& 60. 
175 & 177 Hester Street, PIANOFORTE 


NEW YORK. ACTIONS. 


EF'aRRAND AO VoTteEy, 


High Grade Organs, 


Branch Offices: 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. DETROIT, MICH. 


KRAKAUER BROS. 
PIANOS. 


Wareroom : 
115-117 E. 14th St., New York. 

















EXCEL IN 
TONE, TOUCH, DESIGN, 
DURABILITY AND WORKMANSHIP. 



































Factory and Office : 
159-161 E. 126th St., New York. ; 





JAMES ABBOTT & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FIRST-CLASS ACTIONS 


FOR UPRIGHT FIANCSS, 


FORT LEE, NEW JERSEY. 
WESTERN COTTACE ORCAN CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
First-Class, Five 

and Six Octave, 
also Seven Octave 

Piano Cased 





MANUFACTURERS OF 
High Grade, 
Solid, Durable, 
Smooth Finished 
CASES. 





ORGANS. 
Round, Full Tone. Warranted in every respect. 
Mouse Proof = OTTAWA, ILL., U.S.A. 





iF SO, TRY DIAMOND 

LOOK BLUE? HARD OIL POLISH. 

Works Like Magic! Does no Damage! 
BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. 


HARTFORD DIAMOND POLISH CO., 


DO YOUR PIANOS 
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“tpg? 






First Premium, Connecticut 
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State Fair, 1890, ’91 and ’92 EXartford, Con. 
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NO a aay « 
Exorbitant Orders from dealers prompt- 
ly attended to. 
= PRICE. & FACTORY: 
STYLE TRIUMPH—OUR LATEST. ‘ ll 610 & 512 West 85th St. 
mz = Bet. roth and 11th Aves., 
= NEW YORE. 
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tals by the most eminent artists in that section of the 

ntry. 
Mr. William Carpenter Camp. 

Mr. Camp is the second son of Mr. Isaac N. Camp, of 

Messrs. Estey & Camp, of this city. He is a fine looking 

g¢ man with a decided talent for business ; he is also 

sical and has all the qualifications to make him efficient 

n whatever he chooses todo. Mr. Camp has gone through 

departments of the Estey & Camp concern and is 

ssarily thoroughly conversant with the entire business. 

e present time he can be found on the first floor in the 


+1 
tne 


‘ yartment 
department. 


Visitors. 
Mr. Julian Vose, of Vose & Sons, Boston, Mass., accom- 
1y his wife; Mr. Helmuth Kranich, of Kranich & 
of New York; Mr. W. L. Darling, of the Colby Piano 
of Erie, Pa.; Mr. Sam S. Wint, with J. W. 
Guernsey, Scranton, Pa.; Mr. William Munn, treasurer of 
Loring & Blake Organ Company, Worcester, Mass.; 
Mr. L. Floyd, with Hockett Brothers & Punteney, Spring- 
field, Ohio; Mr. J. W. Jenkins, of J. W. Jenkins’ Sons, 


insas City, Mo.; Mr. John W. Everett, of Quincy, IIL; 
A. W. Caney, of Caney & Bradley, Batavia, N. Y.; Mr. 

H. Leonard, with Alfred Dolge & Son, New York ; Mr. Jas. 
H. Thomas, with Hamilton S. Gordon, New York; Mr. W. 


Rhys Herbert, Emporia, Kan.; Mr. Jacques Friedberger, 
New York; Mr. E. J. Albert, of Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Mr. D. F. Allmendinger, superintendent Ann Arbor Organ 


Company, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Mr. Chas. E. Brownell, of 

D. S. Andrus & Co., Williamsport, Pa.; Mr. Brayton Chase, 
Chase Brothers’ Piano Company, Muskegon, Mich.; 

Miss Helga Olsen, Osage, Ia.; Mr. Alex. Ross, Allegheny, 

Pa Jennie Busk Dodge, of Baltimore, Md. 

Gov. Levi K. Fuller and staff. of Vermont, were expected 
Vermont day, September 15. Many of the Vermont 

eople were greatly disappointed at their non-appearance. 





HE very newest discovery of a “Strad” 
incog. comes from Detroit, and the well worn tale is 

ehashed in the ‘‘ Free Press” of that place as follows : 

\ popular young man of Parsons has for some time been cherishing 

form of a violin—said to 

ally embarrassed 





at may turn out to be a gold mine in the 
1 genuine Stradivarius. Ten years ago a finan 
r dealer named Herman came to James H. Kenny, of the firm of 
The latter 





ny Brothers, with a story of misfortune and a violin 
its uselessness, but because he 
an amateur player, was taken 
instrument that he bought it. 


e wished to sell, not on account of 

needed money, and Mr. Kenny, being 
sweet tone of the 
k the violin to a Wilkesbarre professor, who pro- 
agem. Mr. Kenny was well satisfied with his bargain 
imerous offers to sell, all of which he refused, and heis 


ich with the 
Shortly after he too 
nced it 





of ly happy 

One day last week while looking over a newspaper he noticed an 
xtract from the London “ News” telling of the high value placed on 
His curiosity became awakened to the extent 
and he saw 





Stradivarius violins 
f examining the one purchased from the cigar dealer, 
n faded paper the picture of an old time type within the violin, and 

the words “Antonio Stradivarius Cremona faciebat anno 1713.” 
For its extreme age the instrument is in fair condition, and built en- 
rely different from the kind now commonly used. On the key end 

arved a dog’s head, and in each corner a dog’s head is painted. 

Mr. Kenny feels elated over his find, as a Stradivarius recently sold 

at auction in England for £4,060. 

The probability is that Mr. Kenny can find a few thou- 
sand duplicates in town at $10 to $20 apiece. The violin 
humbug continues to flourish. 


A 








PIANO tuner and repairer of unquestionable ability wishes to 
nake an engagement with some reputable house. Fully ca- 
e of taking charge of repair shop; good varnisher, rubber and 
member of National Association of Piano Tuners; best of 
E. BELBEZE, 
Care of C. H. Edwards, Dallas, Tex. 


sher, 
k 


references. 





A. 485. 
International Pitch. 


HEN Dr. Peabody wrote last winter saying 
A. 435 would be adopted by the World’s Fair 
authorities as the standard pitch, and issued his 
circular to exhibitors, it was natural to suppose that 
all exhibitors would conformtoit. Some of them did 
not, and it was just and honorable to the rest that they 
were given 48 hours to lower the pitch of their pianos 
to A. 435. So that we have at last a known standard 
that is officially recognized, and faith is kept with 
the public. 

This instance is a sharp illustration of the impor- 
tance of A. 435 and its hold upon musical authorities. 
I have also been made acquainted with another cir- 
cumstance of importance illustrating another phase 
of this question, namely, the relation of temperature 
to pitch. A prominent gentleman in Philadelphia 
wrote recently to ascertain all the facts connected 
with international or French pitch. He had im- 
ported a flute, French pitch, and the piano with 
which it was tested seemed to be out, and the con- 
fusion must be settled. He procured a fork from A. 
Dolge, A. 435, and found that he was testing his flute 
when cold, and the difference in temperature was the 
cause of the trouble ; hence I venture to say a word 
on this question of temperature as connected with 
uniform pitch. 

Our friends who have kept advised and followed 
this matter closely already know that French pitch 
is officially known as ‘‘ Diapason normal” and is 
A, 435-59°. German pitch is officially known as “ In- 
ternational normal pitch,” A. 435-59°, while the stand- 
ard which has been adopted in America by the piano 
manufacturers and others is known officially as ‘‘ In- 
ternational pitch,” A. 435. They are intended to be 
all the same thing, but this question of temperature 
is already becoming a matter of first importance ; it 
is no longer A. 435, as against A. 452.5, but it is now 
getting to be, ‘‘ What is the temperature of your tun- 
ing fork?” : 

A few weeks since I was invited to test the pitch of 
a church organ in St. Louis, which, the organist said, 
gave a good deal of trouble; it was found to be A. 
435 when the room was at 70°. In all probability the 
average temperature of halls and churches is not 
above 60° at the beginning of services, and rises 10° 
during an evening, so that if the organ was 435 at 70° 
it would be about 5 v. s. flat at 60° when services be- 
gan. A rise of 10° in a hall or church will raise a 
flute 1.5 v. s.; clarinet, 2.06; cornet or trumpet, 2,45; 
French horn, 2.88, while an organ will change 5.04. 

Manufacturers must make their instruments so that 
at medium or normal temperatures they are correct 
and an orchestra will be together ; the tuner or player 
must use his skill at the first instance and not attempt 
to get fromacold cornet at 60° a perfect unison with a 
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warm fork just taken from the vest pocket or held 
for some time in the hand. 

It is a matter of interest to know that more atten- 
tion is being paid to the Standard, and the question 
of a thing which was once thought to have nothing 
to do with the subject now rises into such importance 
that it seems to be controlling. LEvI K. FULLER. 

BRATTLEBORO, Vt., September 13, 1893. 


ASSOCIATION 
OF 
German Piano Manufacturers. 








HE Leipsic “Zeitschrift fiir Instrumenten- 
bau” announces the final incorporation in the Royal 
Superior Court of that city of the ‘‘ Association of German 
Piano Manufacturers,” with headquarters at Leipsic. A 
call is made upon all piano manufacturers of the German 
Empire to join the association, which is now controlled by 
the following board of trustees : 











Mr. Carl Bechstein, of the firm of that name................eeee- 
Mr. Julius Bliithner, of the firm of that name 
Mr. Adolf Schiedmayer, of Schiedmayer & Séhne........... Stuttgart 
Mr. August Grant, of the firm of that name....................0. Berlin 
Mr. Edward Rachals, of the firm of M. F. Rachals & Co..... Hamburg 
Mr. Wilhelm Grotrian, of the firm of Grotrian, Hellferich & 

Schuld. .Gisahsvaakdavdessedslcadhiscddcciayteevibbeaeds cocns Brunswick 
Mr. Hermann Feurich, of the firm of Julius Feurich........... Leipsi 


Mr. Albert Rénisch, of the firm of Carl Rénisch.............. Dresden 


Mr. Eduard Sponnagel, of the firm of Selinke & Sponnagel...Liegnit 


Mr. Carl Mand, of the firm of Carl Mand.................e0e005 Coblenz 
Mr. Heinrich Kaim, of the firm of F. Kaim & Son........... Kirchheim 
Mr. Fritz Scheel, of the firm of Carl Scheel...............ess0008 Cassel 


F. Muehlfeld & Co. 

T is especially gratifying to note the substan- 

tial progress made by one of the very young piano 
manufacturing concerns, who started under what might be 
called not the most favorable auspices. 

The name Muehlfeld was unknown on the fall board of a 
piano three years ago. The first piano was built in a fac- 
tory located out of the way, and was unpretentious in both 
appearance and appointments. The facilities of the firm 
were limited in all directions. It was under these some- 
what unfavorable conditions that F. Muehlfeld & Co. started 
business. 

They made a piano that recommended itself at sight to 
dealers. It had good talking points, was attractive in ap- 
pearance and there was money in handling them. 

F. Muehlfeld & Co. have been for some time in large, 
new quarters at 511 and 513 Mast 137th street. They are 
making a better piano than ever before and more of them, 
and are doing a steady, profitable business. 


. 





Notice to Creditors. 

To the Creditors of Behr Brothers & Co.: 
OU are hereby notified that the Court of 
Chancery, by an order bearing even date herewith, 
has required you and each of you to present to the under- 
signed Receivers of the said Company, and prove before 
them under oath or affirmation or otherwise, as the said 
Receivers shall direct and to their satisfaction, on your 
several claims and demands against the said corporation, 
within three months of the date of the said order, and that 
in default thereof you will be excluded from the benefit of 
such dividends as may be declared by the Court upon the 
proceeds of the effects of said corporation. All claims must 
be presented under oath. 

Dated July 19, 1893. Henry Benr, 

Martin W. Brett, Recezvers. 
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GEO. P. BENT, 


323 to 333 So. Canal Street, 





DEALERS WANTED IN ALL TERRITORY NOT NOW TAKEN. 
ASE FOR IT AT OWCE! 
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Manufacturer 


“CROWN” 
Pianos and Organs. 
TRUE, BUT NOT STRANGE! that my business is i 


and from time to time I need piano and organ workmen. 
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WESSEL. NICKEL &GRoss 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 and 6368 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET, 
OFFICE, 457 WEST 45th STREET, 


NEWB YoREB. 


G. W. SEAVERNS, SON & GO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 











ESTABLISHED IN 1849. 





a TONE, 
BEST WORK AND 
MATERIAL. 


PIANOS 


paces mooerate AND G§0,000 MADE  everr wstavuenr 


TERMS REASONABLE. FULLY WARRANTED, 


AND IN USE. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


116 Boylston St., Boston. 92 Fifth Ave., New York. 
218 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Sounding Boards, Wrest Planks, 
L. F. HEPBURN & CO., Room 79 Bible House, 


NEW YORK. 
Factories and Mills, Stratford and Oregon, Fulton Co., 
SOLE ACENTS OF THE U. 8. AND CANADAS FOR 
BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 


t@"This Felt received the Highest Award at the Paris Exposition, 1889. 





N. Y. 





HALLET & DAVIS GO.S PIANOS. 


179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.; Kim. 


WAREROOMS: 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


Indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehii, Bendel, Stzauss, Sare, 
Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and Germany's 
Greatest Masters. 


ball Hall, Wabash Avenue, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 





AUGUSTUS J. MILLER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PIANO FELTS., 


225 and 227 New Jersey R. R. Ave., 


The > Sane: ALBERT Crand Concert Model 
; SOLO VIOLINS 


Are indorsed by the leading Artiots 
throughout the world. Send for « 

New lilustrated and Descriptive 
Price List, just issued. Old Violins 
repaired and restored. Artist Bows 
and Cases. Purest Italian Solo 
Strings. The Albert *‘G’’ Strings 
The Albert Rosin and Patented Specialties 


B. J. ALBERT, 124 S. Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


N. B.—Have you seen the B, J. Aszrt Patented Tailpiece for the Violin? Send for descriptive circular. 
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HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO. 
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ASS STRING 


PIANO CARVING 


SAWED& ENGRAVED PANELS 


FRANCIS RAMACCIOT T 
164 WEST 2712 ST.NY 


867 


162 


HAGEN, HEINRICH & DUNHAM, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


GORNETT PIANOS, 


525, 527, 529, 531 W. 24th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. EX. SMITH, 
Piano Hammer Coverer, 


330 MAIN STREET, 
CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


Se 
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NEW YORK. 


LYON, POTTER & CO., Western Agents, 
174 and 176 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL 
SHERMAN, CLAY & CO. Pacific Coast Agents, 
SAN FRANC Isco, CAL 
BOLLMAN BROS. & CO., Southwestern Agts., ST. LOUIS, MO as 
M. STEINERT & SONS CO., New England Agents > 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. : 
















WE LEAD THE TRADE. 


LOOK OUT FOR THE COMET “EDNA”! IT IS COMING! 


DIALOGUE, 
EpNA ORGAN—‘“‘ Do you miss me at home?” 


CusTOMER—“‘ You are the one I long have sought 
And mourned because I found it not.” 


HIGH GRADE INSTRUMENTS ONLY. 


PIANO CASED ORGANS A SPECIALTY. 
aaa 


| THE EDNA PIANO AND ORGAN CO., “°"Siic. 


a GHL 19 CU TCNVH 








BUILT ON HONOR. 





Factories : 


ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 
PIANO ACTIONS, 


Office: 114 Fifth Avenue, Reem 59, New York City. 
St. Johnesville, N. Y., on N. ¥, C. RR. Chicago Heights on East Til, RR. 


A. P. ROTH, formerly with A. Dolge. FRED. ENGELHARDT, 
Formerly Foreman of Steinway & Sons’ Action Department. 
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CHICAGO MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS. 








THE PIANO AND ORGAN SUPPLY CO. 


ORGAN REEDS AND KEYS, 
93 to 


RACINE AVE., CHICAGO. 


I13 





REEDS TUNED TO STANDARD PITCH, A4365. 





BAUER PIANOS. 


STRICTLY HIGHEST GRADE. 


Dealers in want of a leader will do well to examine these instruments, Catalogue 


on application, Correspondence invited. 


JULIUS BAUER & CO,., 
Warerooms: 226 & 228 Wabash Avenue, t Chicago. 


Factory: 500, 502, 504 & 506 Clybourn Avenue, 


NEWMAN BROS.’ ORGANS, 


COR. W. CHICAGO AVE. AND DIX ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 





THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 
Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ in 
the market 

JACK HAYNES, General Manager of the New England, Middle 
and Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 

Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms 
and examine these organs. 


JACK HAYNES, 20 EAST 17th ST., NEW YORK. 


STEGER & CO. 


Manufacturers of 


PIANOS, 


Containing the Techniphone Attachment. 








This attachment is undoubtedly the best thing eve: 
introduced for the preservation of the piano 
and for the benefit of the student. 


FACTORIXS AT COLUMBIA HEIGHTS, 
Office and Warerooms: 
Cor. Jackson Street and Wabash Ave.. 
CHICAGO, ILL, 
All mail should be sent to the office. 
Send for Catalogue. 








KUSHsGERTS 
RAD 
HIGH IVT PRICE 


PIANOS - 


AGO 





cH 


126-130 N. Union St, Chicago I 








MANUFACTURERS 
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SALESROOMS 
CHICAGO. <a 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 











FACTORIES 





HIGH GRADE UPRIGHT PIANOS. 





HOUSE & DAVIS PIANO CO. 


Piano Manufacturers, 


160, 162 & 164 W. Van Buren St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


C. A. GEROLD, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Grand and Upright 
PIANOS, 


68 & 65 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 





Unique scale, made only for the best retail trade. 
In quality of tone and in ease of response unequaled in 
the whole world. Recommendations from the best 
musical authorities on application. 


ADAM SCHAAF, 
Manufacturer of Pianos. 


Factory: 398 & 400 West Monroe St., 





OFFICE AND SALESROOM : 
276 West Madison Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


SMITH & BARNES PIANO CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRIGHT + PIANOS, 


FACTORY: 
4271 OClybourn Ave., 


OERICAGO. 
SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE: 


B. ZSCHERPE & CO., 


248 to 251 N. Wells Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 











STRICTLY HIGH GRADE PIANOS. 


GROLLMAN MFG.CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
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21 to 41 ALBERT ST., 


CHICAGO. 


C. HINZE PIANO CO., 


C, HINZE, President, 
MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS 


PIANOS, 


Office and Factory: 


104-108 W. Washington Street, 
CHICAGO. ILL, 


COULON PIANO CO, 


MANUFACTURFR OF 


PIANO FORTES. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
COR. SUPERIOR and ERIE STS., OTTAWA, ILL. 
E. COULON, Pres. and Manager. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


HAMILTON 


ORGAN CO., 


OChicago, U. SBS. A. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


REED ORGANS 


Of High Grade and Standard Quality. 
FACTORY AND OFFICE: 


85, 81 AND 89 HENRY STREET, 
Near Canal and Fourteenth Sts. 


The Thompson Music Co., 


—JOBBERS OF — 


MUSICAL GOODS, 


AND WESTERN AGENTS FOR 


Sohmer Pianos, Mathushek Pianos, 
Gemunder Guitars, 
367 WABASH AVENUE. 


























AUCUST POLLMANN, 
Ris tek oP ie instruments 


Brass Band 
Instruments, String 
Band Instruments, Ac- 
cordions, Harmonicas, Strings, 

&e. The Celebrated Pollmann Banjos, 
Guitars, Mandolins and Violins. The elegant 
new patented Mandolin Banjo, as percut. The most 
beautiful finish, sweetest tone and easies: string instrument 
tolearn to ™'ay on yet manufactured. Patented May 3, 1887. 


70 & 72 Franklin St, ‘sstassse' Mew York City. 


—o 
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THE PREMIER SNARE DRUM. 


Each Head can be tightened separately. 














Tightening device made entirely of metal. 


EXCELSIOR DRUM WORKS, 


A. G. SOISTMANN, MANAGER, 
923 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Send for Catalogue. . . 





U. S. Pat. July 5, 1892. Canada Pat. Nov. 30, 1892. 





PERUSETUSSRUR RP EEESS 





Brapsury Music Hatt, CHICAGO, ILL. BROOKLYN, N. Y. MAnuractory, 
290 & 292 Fulton St., 21 © Soave Street,|1171 Broadway, 125 to 135 Raymond St., 


all N Y 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. ~~ "aaa BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








Mahogany Veneers are our specialty. We carry at all times 
a very large stock, probably the largest to be found anywhere in 
the trade, and we solicit a visit from buyers when in this market. 
We carry also a full line of all other veneers, both sawed and 
WM. E. UPTEGROVE & BRO., 
Foot East roth Street. New York. 


shaved 





THE COLBY PIANO (0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND anv UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Factories and Main Offices: ERIE, PA. 
CHICAGO: 327-329 WABASH AVENUE. 
TEx FJULIVUS N. BROWN CO., WESTERN ACENTS. 


THe ANN ARBOR ORCANS 


| ARE SALES MAKERS, MONEY MAKERS AND FRIEND MAKERS. 








HIGH GRADE ORGAN MAKERS, 


THE ANN ARBOR ORGAN CO., Ann Arbor, Mich, 


THE SCHWANDER 
PIANOFORTE ACTIONS 


LEAD IN ALL COUNTRIES. 
(a The most perfect Action of the present time. 


HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER & SON, 


(ESTABLISHED FIFTY-FIVE YEARS.) 
NEW YORK AND PARIS. 
NEW YORK FACTORY: 88, 90 & 92 LINCOLN AVE. 


WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 


Sole Agents for United | p 
Gutcsaed Coane, ¢ 26 Warren St., New York. 











cera FURER OF 
7 ase a a 


* 


BR f/ 
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NEAR GRAND nena 





Cambridgeport Mass: 
D BUT ONE GRADE AND THAT THE HIGHEST. 


RAILROAD. 





NG) 
¢& ORGAT 


——MADE BY—— 
THE KRELL PIANO CO., 


Manufacturers of strictly first-class 








CORNISH & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 25 YEARS. 
—— MANUFACTURERS OF —— 


Upright Cabinet Grand Pianos and 
Church, School, Lodge and Parlor Organs. 


FACTORIES AND OFFICES: WASHINGTON, N. J- 








Established | 
1849, 


C.N.STIMPSON | 
aco, 


I eTYV TF TYTYPYTTYYYTTETTYYYEVYYTYYTEOPEVOFT WY | 












Manufacturers PIANO 
WOOD WORKING 
Carved Legs, |“ pacrory. 
TRUSSES, 


Piano Legs, Trusses 


PILASTERS, &c., and Pilasters. 
In White Wood, Ash, Sawing, Carving 
and 


Oak, Black Walnut and 
Mahogany for 


Grand, Square and 
Upright Pianos. 


Westfield, Mass. 


Engraving Panels. 
SQUARE LEGS 
FOR REPAIRING 
OLD PIANOS, 


BERNARD N. SMITH 
514to518 W. Mth St., 
NEW YORK. 











GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


CINCINNATI, O. 


LUDWIG & CO. 





TRE 
BLASIUS 


PLANO 
e 


INCORPORATED. 
Capital: One Million Dollars. 


WOODBURY, N. J. 





BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 


The COC. 8S. STONE 


Fiano Cases 


ARE THE BEST. 


FINEST GRADE UPRIGHT “* Begerete § 








702-704East {48th Street, 








ERVING, MASS. NEW YORK. 
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me O00 SOM WE ARTIN GUITARS 1 tu neue 





1833. 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 





1893. 


@- NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. .&3 


For over si) 

They enjoy a 

Madame Dre GON], | 
Mr, J. P. COUPA, 


and many others, 


enly here in the United States, but also in Europe. 





world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 
Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, | 
Mr. FERRER, 


Mr. S. De La COVA, 
Mr. CHAS. De JANON, 


but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. 
They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


xty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country 


| Mr. H. WORRELL, | Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
Mr. N. W. GOULD Mr. LUIS T. ROMERO, 
Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 19 Murray St., near B’way, New York. 


Importers 


of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, Etc., Etc., Etc. 





KURTZMANN 
PIANOS. 


C. KURTZMANN & C0, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


526 to 636 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, Xi. Y. 











——— UNEXCELLED IN 
Power and Singing Quality of Tone, 
Precision and Delicacy of Touch, 





And Every Quality Requisite in a 


FIRST CLASS PIANO 


For Catalogue and Territory adsiress 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
General Factors, - - - CINCINNATI, O. 


©. REINWARTH, 


PUANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 





Between 22d and 23d Sts., 


JACOB DOLL, 


~~ MANUFACTURER OF — 


Piano Gases, Strings and Trusses, 
SAWED AND ENGRAVED PANELS, 


402, 404, 406 & 408 East 30th St., New York. 








E 





OPULAR 


SANS SS SSS 


EASE 


ANOS. A 











SBA 


Grand, BA and Ch 


PIANOS. 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exhibition, 1876, 





And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 
struments of the e. Guaranteed for Five Years. 

2 Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application. 
Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 


Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 
Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. 


CONNOR 
PIANOS. 


134th Street and Southern 
Boulevard, 


NEV FToR=z. 





Dealers admit that they are the best medium priced 
Pianos in America. §2~ Send for Catalogue. 

N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 

Tuned and Regulated. 





COMSTOCK, CHENEY & CO., 


IVORY CUTTERS 4ND MANUFACTURERS. 





PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS. 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 
The only Company Fernishing the Keys, Actions Hammers and Brackets Complete. 





Telegraph and R.R. Station : 
EssEZX, CONN. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


IvOoRYTonNnN, CONN. 





NOT CONFUSE THE 


SEVEN OCTAVE 
PIANO STYLE 


WITH OTHER MAKES IMITATING IT, 


THE LEHR opened the way for Seven Octave Organs and is far ahead of the 
procession in appearance, finish, tone and other improved qualities. 


More sold than all other makescombined. THE LEHR IS THE STANDARD. 


Address for Prices and New Catalogue, 


HEH. LEHR & CoO., Easton, Pa. 


LEHR 


ORGAN 


EXCELSIOR VIOLINS, 


Violas, ’Cellos, Double Basses, Bows, Strings and Fittings. 


CEL S, ‘ ELS 
oe Se | Highest Grade Instruments,  ,@ °% 


r J ds Artists Oxty. 
ACK 
L 


eh / 
RY 
SG) 





By First-Cvass 





Made in Our Dresden Ateliers. 





Instruments only genuine bearing cur Trade Mark. 


*noywoijddy “no poy aq of 
YOO) NI ASTI GAAFUESATII 


Agencies for several States still open. 


ALFRED MORITZ & CO., DRESDEN (Saxony). 


Silver Medal, Paris Exposition, 1878. Gold Medal, Antwerp Exposition, 1885. Two Silver Medals, London, 188s. 


G. CHEVREL, 


Designs and Firm Names for Fall Boards a Specialty. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889. 
Marquetry of all kinds for Pianos and Organs. Fretwork Wood Panels. 


ii RUE DE LA CERISAIE (BASTILE), PARIS, FRANCE. 
WILLIAM TONK & BRO., ze>ts for United States 26 Warren St, New York—271 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


London Branch : 37 Jewin Crescent, E.C. 
Glasgow Branch: 21 East Howard St. 








Manufacturer of all kinds of Art Embroideries and 
Art Effects in Fine Hand Painting. Table Covers 
Scarfs, Lambrequins, Upright and Square Piano 
Covers. 

Vulcanized Upright Storage Covers and In- 
strument Bags a specialty. 
S$ Sample line of Piano Scarfs sent on approval if 
S desired. Please state reference when ordering. 


M. SCHLEISSNER, 


PROPRIETOR OF THE 


PHENIX NOVELTY C0., 


793 Broadway, New York, 


(One door from St. Denis Hotel.) 
Branch: 124 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Metcalf Piano Co., 
Kochester, N. Y. 
The Boston 








For Is i 
li f d 
et] ICED" 


PRICE MODERATE. 


Main Office and Works: Wooster, Ohio. 


TAIB PIANO ACTION Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANO ACTIONS. 


447, 449, 451, 453 and 455 West 26th Street, 
NEV TORK. 
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ERNEST F ABLFR & BROTHER GRAND D, SQUARE AND EPRIORT PIANOS 


on 
— ESTABLISHED 1854. — ed the 1 to be ~ ed bee mpete tju sdges 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E, 22d St., New York. THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 


Reliable Agents Wanted for these incomparable instrument 
which possess many valuable improvements not found in Pianos of an‘ 
other make. Specially adapted as leaders, and sold exclusively as Firs 

s Grade Instruments. 
~\ : rr = 


+ MANUFACTURER, 
ESTABLISHED 1875. Nos. i112. 114 and 116 East 2d St.,. Jamestown, N. Y. 


Frm. eS eee eee 
itiiteiiie siiieamaaile TA CY S35 LCF TRENTON RON COMPANY, Trenton, H. J. 


Ron. ee ESE, NEW YORE... v v IRE. 


Jarome & Son, [SAAC | COLE & SON WC XLSSN IER wrists 


wont" WENEERS, sroonvw. vy. PALANOS. 


manuals; St. George’s Ch., | And Importers of 
BW Shitdt aren 50 | 
Ay nicente: FANCY WOODS 
it Preabera, | a WICKHAM,CHAPMAN& CO 
g °9 
A MANUFACTURERS OF 


pitas fo Tue" | 4a0 and 427 Hast Eighth St. Bast River, 
PIANO PLATES. 


an Francisc 
CAST, DRILLED, PINNED AND ORNAMENTED. 


New Orlea d Pittsburgh | 
R. C. leans ~ a NEW YORK. 
ALSO 


BROWN & cersensen 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 


MARCY AVENUE AND HOPE STREET, BROOKLYN, N. ¥. 





























Woods Brass Piano Stools, 


PIANO LAMPS, MUSIC RACKS. &c. 


NEW STYLES. NEW PRICES, 















————— 


| BROWN & ae 
NWorceslex SIMPSON | fig PRICE. ¢ i 


¥ MASS gp PIANO & 
CHAS. P. BOWLBY, 


THE JEWENT UPRIGHT PIANOS. waa sccccsces een woe 


Tlustrated Catalogue and Price List on Application. 5.6 and 7 Octaves 
b ] .] 


JEWETT PIANO C0., Manufacturers, WASHINGTON, N. J., U. S. A. 
LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


GORGEN & GRUBB, 


(Successors to F. FRICKINGER), Established in 1837, 





SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE, 


THE CHAS. PARKER CO,, 


MERIDEN, CONN. 


















? 











MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS. 


Grand, Square and Upright. 


NASSAU, N. Y. 


| AG Siperor fo a : 
~ others in tone and jist 2S 


2 - PROMINENT ARTISTS | 
Prag mae this Firm for | 
| 


ec Ariistc Reparing o. 
For information & Price: List “address | 





























ORGAN PIPES. rf y = 
Wood and Metal. ... . Flue and Reed. ... . Voiced or Unvoiced. Rg , JOHN FRIEDRICH & BRO., 
Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art. OLIN MAKERS. 





Wi 
PIPE ORGAN MATERIALS. A py iMPORTERS OF BOWS. ELEGANT CASES.8 ITALIAN Tes 
Keys, Pedals, Action Parts, Wires, &c. All guaranteed strictly first class. | a ae Cooper fastitute ANEW ork. \ 





SAMUEL PIERCE, . Established 1847, . READING, MASSB. 


3s 
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STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


,y & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK 
St. Pauli. Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURC, GERMANY. 


Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 


» and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City 


Case 





respectfully call the attention of our agents and the music 
loving public in general to the fact that certain parties are 
the 


manufacturing and have placed upon market a cheap piano, 
bearing a name so similar to our own (with a slight difference in 
spelling) that the purchaser may be led to believe that he is purchasing 
a genuine “ SOHMER PIANO.” 

We deem it our duty to those who have been favorably impressed 
with the fine quality and high reputation of the “SouMer Prano,” to 
warn them against the possibility of an imposition by unscrupulous 
dealers or agents. 
has the following trade mark 


Every genuine “SoHMER Piano” 


stamped upon the sounding board : 
Ss 


FIRM TO AOS 
"RADE MARK 


SOHMER & CO., 
Warerooms : 149-155 East 14th Street, NEW YORK. 





BRIGGS PIANOS 


BOSTON. 


FIRST iu. 
5 F | RST in Trade. 
FIRST 


in the Favor of the 
Public. 





FELT AND SOUNDING BOARD FACTORIES AND HAMMER SHOPS AT DOLGEVILLE, N. Y 


——— PIANO MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION NY 
435 INTERNATIONAL PITCH 


[was «PIANO MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION NY 


o<{C 517.3 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


~ 


3 


INTERNATIONAL PITCH 


122 East 13th Street, NEW YORK. 





CONOVER PIANOS 


Grand and Upright. 


— FOR — 


QUALITY, 
DURABILITY 
- BEAUTY 


ARE UNEXCELLED. 


(7 SEND FOR CATALUGUE OR CALL AT 
OUR WAREROOMS. 


Ove JER 
a) CONOVE 
a wT i 


=° 


COTTAGE ORGAN CO., Sole Factors, 


216 to 221 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


CHICAGO 





STARR PIANOS 


Noted for Perfection in 


Tone, Touch and Durability. 


On sale at the New Yorks Ware- ° 
coum mace uses The Starr Plano Company, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
RICHMOND, INDIANA. 


In Chicago by HENRY DET- 
MER, Schiller Building, 103 East 
Randolph Street. 





LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street, CornerChurch New York. 














